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New supplementary materials for 


AMERICA 
READS 


Teachers already using the Guidebooks 
and Think It-Through books for Good 
Times Through Literature and Exploring 
Life Through Literature (America Reads 
1 and 2) value the additional help these 
materials give teacher and student. 


In a few weeks new supplementary ma- 
terials will be available for American 
literature classes: 


Testbook for The United States in Litera- 
ture (America Reads 3)—112 pages of 
tests, widely varied in form, to check on 
students’ understanding of individual se- 
lections and whole units, their growth in 
vocabulary, and their progress in all the 
reading skills needed for getting the 
most out of literature. * 


Teacher's Guidebook for The United 
States in Literature—Offers the teacher 
practical suggestions for day-by-day 
teaching. Constitutes a professional hand- 
book on teaching American literature. 


Testbook and Guidebook for England in Literature (Amer- 
ica Reads 4) in preparation. 


*To preview the Testbook, write for folder of advance pages (#373). 
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edition supplemented by valuable teaching aids. 
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tunities for a sympathetic intercultural study of the Indian. Hlustrated and supplied 
with lively, stimulating question material and study aids. 
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The Editor Previews 
Thus Issue 


(— who desire forthright and chal- 
lenging estimates of contemporary Amer- 
ican poets will find them—and always 
with reasons--in Oscar CARGILL’s “Po- 
etry since the Deluge.” Cargill writes 
with unhesitating gusto about the poems 
he likes, and with an energy of phrasing 
rather rare among present critics. 


HARKLEN M. ApAms’ President’s Ad- 
dress is an executive’s report. to his 
stockholders, but expressed without tech- 
nicalities and with a speech teacher's 
regard for ready comprehension and in- 
terest. Those who do not know much 
about the National Council of Teachers 
of English will find this a good introduc- 
tion. Council enthusiasts will be pleased 
with the progress it reports. 


We are repeatedly admonished to do 
more to develop the powers of the abler 
students. “English XL” by ARNOLD 
Lestiz LAzArus reports clearly but 
modestly what one high school is doing 
about this. 

It seems only yesterday that candi- 
dates for positions as high school teach- 
ers of English exceeded the demand. We 
have all heard about the growing short- 
age of teachers in the elementary schools. 
Has it reached us? What is the prospect 
in the next five cr ten years? What 
difference does it make to us? Ray C. 
MAUvuL gives informed answers in_ his 
“Are English Teachers in Short Supply?” 


If you have any training in or taste for 
music or graphic art, read DANIEL 
CHASMAN’s ‘Stretching the Curriculum” 
through before you pass judgment upon 
his innovation. If you are tone-deaf or 
color-blind or set in your ways, skip it. 


In ‘Anglo-Saxons for a Night”’ SISTER 
MArY MADELEINE SOPHIE, S.S.N.D., 
contributes a happy account of a gala 
evening. But do not overlook all the_ 
learnings that took place in the prepara- 
tion and performance. 


linguistic liberals agree that 
our language should be as precise as is 
possible without being cumbersome. 
Jenny CouLer’s “Say What You Mean”’ 
tells what she is doing about this in a 
middle-class city neighborhood. It 
sounds reasonable and not too difficult. 


The paper stock on which this issue 
is printed is an innovation, induced by 
the desire to present pictures of the 
official leaders of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The editor would 
like to know how much such pictures 
interest you and how you like the 
smoother paper. 


The Los Angeles convention resolution 
concerning academic freedom and com- 
munism seems very just in its emphasis. 
Teachers who may call these resolutions 
to the attention of newspaper editors or 
influential laymen may need to guard 
against the emphasis some papers gave 
in their report of the pamphlet Censor- 
ship and Controversy, ignoring the im- 
portance of freedom to teach and to 
learn and stressing only the condemna- 
tion of communism. Laymen who are 
ignorant of the psychology of real learn- 
ing may so frantically defend their 
children from contamination by com- 
munistic doctrine as to endanger the 
very freedom they wish to preserve. 
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Poetry since the Deluge 


OSCAR CARGILL! 


I; Is time we recognized that the so- 
called ‘‘New Poetry” movement in 
America ended nearly fifteen years ago 
with the outbreak of World War IT and 
that reputations made since that date 
have little in common with earlier repu- 
tations. They lack, for example, the 
strong ingredient of popular approval. 
No poet who has emerged since 1940 is 
known the way Lindsay and Sandburg, 
Frost and Eliot, Robinson and Millay 
were known a decade before. Indeed, no 
current poet has won a public indorse- 
ment comparable to that which either 
Conrad Aiken or Elinor Wylie achieved 
in the twenties, neither of whom was 
ever regarded as a popular poet. Amy 
Lowell or Edgar Lee Masters, when each 
enjoyed a vogue, could have cast into un- 
decipherable oblivion with their shadows 
the whole shoal of recent poets. Yet this 
remains to be said, despite their once 
considerable following, the poets of the 
“New Poetry” movement have no longer 
secure reputations: no one voluntarily 
reads Sara Teasdale, Masters, “H. D.,” 
Miss Lowell, or Stephen Benét any more, 
Aiken and Miss Wylie are about as much 
respected as the adultery laws in New 


' New York University 


York, and Lindsay and Sandburg are 
condescended to. It remains to be seen if 
Lawrance Thompson’s recent judicious 
selection of Robinson’s poetry in Tilbury 
Town will stay the fading interest in that 
great poet’s work; if not, only the reputa- 
tions of Frost and Eliot--and we would 
add, of Wallace Stevens and William 
Carlos Williams--are what they once 
were. Pound has begun to be written off 
as a mere virtuoso, MacLeish as a 
rhetorician, and Hart Crane as an unin- 
tegrated ineffectual. Popular approval, 
the critics are saying, has nothing to do 
with the quality of verse. Perhaps with- 
out popular recognition current poets are 
writing better verse than their predeces- 
sors, and their day of proper acclamation 
will come. Donne lives——or, rather, has 
been revived. And Alexander Pope lurks 
behind the curtain awaiting a call. 
There are factors, certainly, which 
make it much harder today to achieve a 
popular reputation than it was earlier in 
the twentieth century. One of these is the 
rise in printing costs. Who can afford a 
whole shelf of current poets at three and 
a half dollars a volume? There is only one 
class of individuals poorer than poetry 
lovers, and that is the poets themselves. 


| 
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We have a stupid tradition in America 
that poetry must be published on rag 
paper, watermarked and deckled, and 
hound like the memoirs of the mistress to 
a king, whereas newsprint and paper 
covers would be good enough— though 
this would frustrate the book-collectors, 
who are today expert gamblers in first 
editions and really the enemies of unpub- 
lished poets and poetry. The most no 
torious recent example of book-pricing is 
not some edition of six poems by e. e. 
cummings, notorious as those editions 
are, but the Collected Poems of Conrad 
Aiken, f.0.b, at over ten dollars! By re- 
turning frequently to the few book coun 
ters that display this volume and by sur- 
reptitious examination, | have discovered 
that Aiken has immeasurably improved 
as a poet since his Selected Poems were 
published in 1929, Poor Aiken! Who else 
is going to know this besides one or two 
millionaire collectors? Another and com- 


parable evil to book-pricing is the rise in 


“permission” fees those sums collected 
by publishers for the inclusion of a poet’s 
work in anthologies, critical studies, and 
textbooks. Today a gathering of poetry 
like Monroe and Henderson’s The New 
Poetry (1923), which contained around 
seven hundred poems copyright, 
would be out of question for any publish- 
er, Still more important, popular presen- 
tationsof current verse, like Amy Lowell's 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry 
(1917) and Louis Untermeyer’s American 
Poetry since 1900 (1923), which quoted 
without charge a very considerable 
amount of poetry, including many whole 
poems, have been driven out of existence 
by permissions charges. In poetry circles 
anthology-makers and popularizers have 
long been ridiculed, but there is no deny- 
ing that many a current poet would be 
better known today if he could have the 
assistance of an Untermeyer. Oscar Wil- 
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liams, hamstrung by permissions costs, is 
no such midwife to poetry as was he. 

Finally, to draw a list of handicaps 
(which could be much extended) to a 
conclusion, current poets suffer from 
reaching maturity after a movement 
which still engages avid critical atten- 
tion. The young critic has found that the 
quickest way to establish himself is to 
clarify a symbol or to explicate a line in 
Yeats and Eliot rather than to hazard 
everything by proclaiming his discovery 
of an unknown artist. Randall Jarrell’s 
enthusiastic review of Robert Lowell’s 
Lord Weary’s Castle in the Nation is so 
rare an event today that it is much cele- 
brated, but the critic who generously 
risked his own reputation for a neglected 
creative talent was common enough a 
generation ago. Think of Carl Van 
Doren, Harry Hansen, William Rose 
Benét, Christopher Morley, and the ex- 
ceptionally generous “F. P. A.’ Mr. Van 
Doren almost single-handedly made the 
reputations of Elinor Wylie and E. A. 
Robinson. explication is a dangerous and 
exciting exercise; it is an exercise of great 
value to the critic, despite the fact that 
the gentlemen | have just enumerated 
never consciously explicated a line; but 
the discovery and proclamation of a new 
poem of merit is still more dangerous and 
exciting, for it provides the test of battle. 
It would be a great day for poetry if sev- 
eral of the more talented young explica- 
tors would take an oath te elucidate 
nothing old until they had discovered 
something new. What a hush would fall 
over the New Criticism! 

Leaving out of consideration the ‘De- 
pression Poets,”’ Gregory, Fearing, and 
Rukeyser, and the still fleeing ‘Tugi- 
tives,”’ Allen Tate and Robert Penn War- 
ren, whose verse may properly be looked 
upon as terminating the “New Poetry” 
movement despite the dissimilar aims of 


/ 
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the two camps, one finds an astonishingly 
large number of writers who deserve con- 
sideration as poets -a larger number per 
haps than would have engaged similar 
consideration in 1914. Their voices are 
pitched lower: modulation and restraint 
have choked off the barbaric yawp, the 
“kallyope yells,” and the savage ‘*boom 
lays.” These poets have purged their sub 
ject matter of sensationalism: no grave 
dwellers rise from the mold to recite their 
tragedies; hog butchers and the brawny 
truck handlers have disappeared; so also 
have the disintegrated fragments of the 
cultures of past civilizations as the evi 
dence of the decay of ours. Their moods 
are witty, lyrical, and ph‘losophical: po 
etic tractarianism has vanished as com 
pletely as the dramatic monologue. Cur 
rent poets have adopted conventional 
meters and forms, and they use images 
and symbols to strengthen the effect of 
the poem rather than to browbeat the 
reader. Indeed, clarity seems a fairly uni 
versal aim with them. They have chosen, 
it would appear, to discard practically ail 
the devices by which the “New Poetry” 
became a popular movement; concen 
trating on a more absolute perfection 
they openly hazard achieving only what 
Pound castigated “the magazine 
touch” in the belief that distinction with 
in tested conventions is more enduring 
than without. In an art where individu 
ality was the aim for a generation the pull 
toward classicism would seem to have. 
drawn all practitioners back into the com 
mon mass. Yet the most conventional of 
forms is no more conventional than the 
business suit, which is hardly a handicap 
to our knowing and admiring or detesting 
the man poured into it. When the hunger 
for poetry comes on us, we will find the 
revived conventions no barrier to dis 
tinguishing and appreciating what they 
convey. 
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Of the current poets, no two have 
pressed harder toward conventionality in 
meter and form than Yvor Winters and 
Richard Wilbur, both of whom depend 
greatly on alternating rhymes, on 
rhymed couplets, and on quatrains using 
only two rhymes. Winters even employs 
inversion —so roundly condemned by the 
“New Poetry” movement: 


Strong the scholar is to sean 
What is permanent in man. . 


Books, scholarship, and frequently teach- 
ing are Winters’ subject matter— an area 
practically taboo to the previous genera 

tion but one in which he has worked with 
quiet skill and subdued passion. In this 
vein there is nothing better than his son 

net tribute, ‘To William Dinsmore 
Briggs Conducting His Seminar,” and his 
digest into nine flawless quatrains of ‘Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight.”’ The 
stoic suppression of feeling in the former 
poem must be sensed by every reader, 
hut only those of us who heard Briggs lec 

ture can appreciate the absolute aptness 
of the vivifying details that make the 
poem a perfect vignette as well as a 
tribute. “Sir Gawaine and the Green 
Knight” begins with a vigor it would 
seem impossible to maintain ‘‘Reptilian 
green the wrinkled throat’ yet the 
poem does not fall away from its opening 
line; it would in fact require the greatest 
skill to surpass Mr. Winters’ sense of the 
sinuous, hold of the tegiptress ga the 
knight, which he very effectively con 


veys. This is bookish poetry, but, if 


books are what we delight in, why should 
they not be the subject of poetry? Win 
ters is in no sense chained to the scrip 
torium; he comes out of his cubicle to 
vive us a California not got in Hollywood 
sequences or in Robinson Jetfers, a Cali 
fornia of “persimmon, walnut, loquat, 
lig, and grape’; he comes out to speak of 
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his young Airedale bitch lost in the salt 
marsh; and he comes furiously out in de- 
fense of his friend Roy Lamson, accused 
of murder, and in defense of academic lib- 
erty in his courageous “Ode on the Despoil- 
ers of Learning.’’ Unlike so many of his 
contemporaries, Y vor Winters is not a wit, 
and he is dismal only when he attempts 
to be witty, epigrammatic, or cryptic. 
With two slender volumes of verse, 
The Beautiful Changes (1947) and Cere- 
mony and Other Poems (1950), Richard 
Wilbur has gained a prestige in his craft 
that many might envy. No one since 
Landor has written such quiet poetry. 
Poetry, Mr. Wilbur holds, is addressed 
only to the Muse. “It is the one function 
of the Muse to cover up the fact that 
poems are not addressed to anyone in 
particular.” Wilbur’s titles are jaunty 
and patently derived from Wallace 
Stevens: “Then,” “Games One*,’”? “Still, 
Citizen Sparrow,” “He Was,” “A Simile 
for Her Smile.” Though he produces at 
times a refinement on Stevens’ whimsi- 
cality 
\ ball will bounce, but less and less. It’s not 
A light-hearted thing, resents its own resilience 


his real forte is to imbue the apposite 
descriptive phrase or image with expan 
sible meaning. How rich his counsel to 
Adam (or to Man) to take no further 
pride in his mental development but to 

Envy the gorgeous gallops of the sea 

Whose horses never know their lunar reins. 


All sorts of critical anxieties have been 
expressed about Richard Wilbur because 
he has so much promise: Peter Viereck, 
for example, hints that Wilbur may be- 
come too “bland” (“He has all the quali 
ties of a great artist except vulgarity’’), 
and Horace Gregory worries lest Wilbur 
“suffer too much unthinking patronage” ; 
but there seems to be a consistent philos 


The asterisk is a part of the title 


ophy behind his writing which will force 
its way through and impart virility to his 
verse. His real problem is a minor one: to 
conceal some of the tricks of his verse, 
like starting a new thought too frequent- 


ly with the last two syllables of a stanza 


which has something of the effect of a 
Hamiltonian gesture in elocution, so 
slick that it is obvious. The perfectionist 
in Wilbur will teke care of this while the 
poet in him moves on to larger themes, 
already hinted at in the magnificent 
“Speech for the Repeal of the McCarran 
Act.” Let us not forget that he has 
pledged himself to ‘wit and wake- 
fulness.”’ 

Though Theodore Roethke seems to 
have done violence to the current ukase 
against novelty, it is a very gentle, spe- 
cious violence, for all that he has done is 
to lead us into the unpoetized field of the 
greenhouse grower and the horticultural- 
ist. Roethke’s poems, little verbal etch- 
ings, fall like seeds into soft ground. 
There is charm in pieces like “Child on 
Top of a Greenhouse” and “My Papa’s 
Waltz,” the latter an amusing picture of 
a slightly intoxicated gardener who, in- 
sisting on dancing with his small son, 
beats time upon his head “with a palm 
caked hard by dirt.” Roethke’s sensori- 
um is particularly sharp, as nothing 
proves so well as “‘Root Cellar,” yet one 
wonders if his verse will persist in having 
appeal for long; there is semething about 
it that suggests the transciency of the 
Imagists, possibly because he chiefly con- 
veys sense impressions. 

Narrowness of scope eliminates from 
consideration many current poets, but it 
will never be a reason for not considering 
Delmore Schwartz, by all odds the most 
prolitic and the most far-ranging of re- 
cent writérs in his medium, save possibly 
Selden Rodman, who seems to have more 
connections with the “Depression Poets” 
than elsewhere. Unlike his fellows, 
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Schwartz has not purged himself of ex- 
hibitionism, and many a fine poem is lost 
in volumes containing fantastic essays 
and capricious, unrelated narratives, as, 
for example, in Vaudeville for a Princess 
(1950). He is full of tricks, a favorite be- 
ing to take a familiar line of verse and 
turn it into a poem with an ironic play 
upon the original: 
When that I was and a little boy 

With a hey ho, the wind and the rain, 
[ did not know the truth of joy, 

I thought that life was passed in pain. 
Schwartz springs too easily doglike after 
Hugh Wystan Auden, making his diction 
the popular argot, derisively burlesquing 
serious predecessors, playing Byronic, 
and twitching off syllables in his smooth- 
est verse: 

Poor Poe! and curséd poets everywhere: 

Taught by their strict art to reject the eas 

Y second-best, the well-known lesser good . .. 
Pucklike waggishness is a relief when the 
set is solemn, but who makes a diet of 
popcorn? If Delmore Schwartz, however, 
does not “think continually of those who 
are truly great,” unless derisively, he 
knows also his own limitations and can 
equally well burlesque those. Picking up 
a phrase from Whitehead and writing of 
“the withness” of his body, he makes 
himself a clowning bear who 

Howls in his sleep because the tight-rope 

Trembles and shows the darkness beneath. 
It will gradually come home to the un- 
familiar reader of Schwartz, unless‘ he 
stumbles at first upon ‘The Heavy Bear 
That Goes with Me” or “A Dog Named 
go, the Snowflakes as Kisses,” that 
much of this poet’s gaiety is forced, that 
it covers his despair that so much of life, 
as he says in his well-known aubade, “In 
the Naked Bed, in Plato’s Cave,” is “‘be- 
ginning again and again, while time is 
unforgiven.” 

When the New Directions annual Five 
Young American Poets pre duced) both 
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John Berryman and Randall Jarrell in 
1940, the idea behind the venture seemed 
brilliantly vindicated. Berryman, how- 
ever, has been a good deal diverted into 
criticism, and World War II seems to 
have done something to the talent of Jar- 
rell. Yet it is much too early to despair of 
either. One cannot forget the insane 
clarity or the sardonic coolness witb 
which Berryman touched world events in 
his debut—-murder in Harlan, civil war in 
Spain, rape in Poland. 

... A Spaniard learnt that any time is time 
For German or Italian doom. 
Though the same prose diction is em- 
ployed in his later work, clarity has given 
way to turgidity as metaphor tumbles 
over metaphor and observation crowds 
upon observation, as in “New Year’s 

and ‘‘The Dispossessed.”’ 

Randall Jarrell was hailed on his ad 
vent with almost as much enthusiasm as 
was Richard Wilbur later but with, | 
think, less justification, for he is not as 
severe a self-critic as Wilbur and far less 
a perfectionist. This is surprising, for he 
had declared at that time, “Winters is 
my locus classicus.” But there was a 
looseness in some of his early work, a lack 
of precision and economy, too, which 
meant, with laxity, disaster later. When 
he was terse he was good, as in his de- 
scription of the machine gun: 

On the gunner’s tripod, black with oil, 

Spits and gapes the pythoness. 


Could he have carried this vigor over 
into Little Friend, Little Friend (1945), 
which is largely made up of war poems, 
or more specifically Air Force poems, his 
reputation would be higher today; but he 
relaxed, depending, like Siegfried Sas- 
soon, on the awfulness of his subject mat- 
ter to create much of his effect. The result 
is a kind of versified tabloidism. We 
would say, however, that the man who 
could write “The Death of the Ball Tur 
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ret Gunner,” with its concentrated sym 
bolism lifting it above mere journalism, is 
still to be reckoned with if we were not 
mindful of the admonition of Karl 
Shapiro, “How few successes lead our 
failures on.”’ 

John Ciardi, Karl Shapiro, and Rob- 
ert Lowell all faced the allurements that 
the war provided and in different degrees 
rejected them for the more perdurable 
stuff of poetry. Of the three, Ciardi’s re- 
jection is the least positive, and his best 
work is still his war poetry. In this, how 
ever, there is no complete surrender to 
subject matter, but a witty and ironic 
commentary upon it, as in “Elegy Just 
in Case”: 

Here lie Ciardi’s pearly bones 
In their ripe organic mess. 
Jungle blown, his chromosomes 
Breed to a new address. 


His sly literary allusions, his intellectual- 
ism, provide elements lacking in Jarrell’s 


war poetry to give it tension (to use an 
abused word); Ciardi never descends into 
the bathos of Jarrell. If he can avoid be- 
ing a mere wit (as in “Vale,” of which he 
plainly thinks too much), he may be able 
to find an important new subject matter 
and claim it for his own. There is evi- 
dence that he is searching. 

Karl Shapiro has conducted his own 
education in public. Though Person, 
Place, and Thing (1942) was instantly ac 
claimed, it is an inferior volume of poetry 
compared with his latest, 7rial of a Poel 
(1947). There are many who do not think 
this, so many, in fact, that just recently 
David Daiches had to reaflirm Shapiro's 
importance. But the poems in Person, 
Place, and Thing by current standards 
lack finish or never should have been at- 
tempted; like those of Delmore Schwartz, 
they suggest Auden or Hart Crane. The 
vivid and much anthologized “The Fly” 
gets its vividness chiefly from its adjec- 
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tives in such phrases as ‘polyhedral 
eye,” “gluey foot,” “tight belly,” “amber 
muck,” just as Auden once got effects 
chiefly from adjectives. Other poems, like 
“The Waitress,” ‘Buick,’ and ‘Auto 
Wreck,” remind one of the Rimbaud 
stage of Hart Crane’s development. Only 
neglected poems, like “The Contra- 
band,” suggest current endeavors in 
poetry. V-Letter and Other Poems (1944) 
was better from the current point of 
view, in that stanzaic patterns more reg- 
ularly emerge and the more sensational 
tricks of Person, Place, and Thing are 
abandoned. Adjectives really enhance 
the nouns they modify rather than suf- 
focate them. For example, “The wind be- 
gins a low magnificat.”’ Not this alone but 
a greater reverence for his craft makes 
V-Letter a quieter and more ponderable 
volume. Shapiro tries now to be fault- 
lessly exact in his statements. “Elegy for 
a Dead Soldier” attributes no false 
dreams to him; a typical soldier, Shapi- 
ro’s subject never questioned “the idea 
of gain” or “felt that peace was but a 
loan”: 


He shed his coat 
And not for brotherhood, but for his pay. 
To him the red flag marked the sewer main. 


There are two right ways of looking at 
Essay on Rime (1945) and one wrong. 
The wrong way is to regard it as a mani- 
festo for the current poetry. Actually 
poets like Richard Wilbur and Robert 
Lowell have pushed beyond anything 
stated in Essay on Rime, which anyway 
contains more negation than affirmation. 
One right way of looking at this long 
poem is to see it as a review, or reconsid- 
eration, of past poetry, a taking of one’s 
latitude and longitude, before setting 
one’s course. As such, it was apparently 
a necessary and important public step in 
Shapiro’s development. But in_ itself, 
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Essay on Rime is an effort in criticism to 
be compared with Pope’s An Essay on 
Criticism; Pope had at once the advan- 
tage and disadvantage of rhymed cou- 
plets; if they made some of his observa- 
tions more memorable, they shaped those 
observations indubitably to the cranky 
smartness that the couplet encourages. 
Shapiro’s limpid blank verse is conversa- 
tional in character and judicious in effect. 
You may not care for some of his judg- 
ments (he is incredibly wrong on Eliot’s 
Quartets), but they are marvelously 
turned: 


When Whitman had the nation on his brain 
He served us ill, in my opinion; his leap 

Into the personal infinite, however, 

Saved him from drowning in his Susquchanna. 


Essay on Rime is better structured than 
An Essay on Criticism; it does, however, 
end weakly and apologetically— one in- 
dication of its tentative and speculative 
character. 

The proof of the worth of this critical 
(or reflective) exercise is found in Trial of 
a Poet, in which the sixteen lyrical and 
autobiographical poems in the section en- 
titled “Recapitulations” are the most 
finished poetry that Shapiro has written. 
There are melody and loveliness here 
that the poet has not produced before: 


I was born downtown on a wintry day 
And under the roof where Poe expired; 

Tended by nuns my mother lay 
Dark-haired and beautiful and tired, 


Between these lyrics and the title piece, 
which is a medley of prose and verse, 
stands a section which would almost 
seem to belong to an earlier stage in the 
poet’s development. Its subordinate po- 
sition, however, shows that Shapiro is 
less satisfied with it than with the lyrics, 
yet he will only grudgingly surrender his 
past. “Trial of a Poet” is the first thing of 
Shapiro’s to show strongly the influence 
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of Eliot: the general design suggests the 
form of Murder in the Cathedral and the 
pattern of the lines the character of 
Eliot's dramatic or “applied” verse. It 
remains to be seen if this marks an ad- 
vance in the poet’s work; as an essay in 
morals it is excellent. 

I have reserved the finest of the cur- 
rent poets, Robert Lowell, to the last. 
Here is a man from whose whole philoso- 
phy, if I understand it, I must dissent as 
a Yankee and the heir of the Pilgrims, 
but for whose art I have boundless ad- 
miration. To begin with, I cannot assent 
to such facile and hackneyed generaliza- 
tions as “a New England town is death 
and incest.” Of the same order is the fre- 
quent implication that the Bay State 
Puritans, while hypocritically seeking 
Jehovah, were thriftily bent chiefly on 
accumulating real estate. Protestantism 
no more produced capitalism (Weber and 
Lowell to the contrary) than did the very 
competent French abbots of the monas- 
teries of the thirteenth century when the 
kings and knights were away on the 
crusades; Felix Gras has shown there are 
many kinds of capitalism, some going 
back to Babylon. These are the sort of 
revelations, more poorly phrased, that 
daring young instructors make to sopho- 
mores in the ivy colleges. Furthermore, 
Lowell himself takes, or seems to take, a 
rather masochistic delight in his special 
version of Yankee history; it is as if it 

vere a bed of glass and spikes, the more 
sharp and terrible to enhance his suffer- 
ing. It lends a drama to his position in his 
poetry that few others can avail them- 
selves of. Henry Adams’ “Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres” indicated the lit- 
erary thrift of this long ago. 

Yet every poem in Lord Weary’s Castle 
(1946) and The Mills of the Kavanaughs 
(1951) is a good poem, and many of them 
are great. Robert Lowell has a mastery of 
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technique that none of his fellows, save 
Richard Wilbur, possesses. In the title 
poem in the second volume he makes the 
open couplet run off as easily and unos- 
tentatiously as Karl Shapiro manages 
blank verse. As a vehicle for verse I have 
often compared this couplet in operation 
to the old-fashioned motorcycle, with an 
annoying pul-put of rhyme every five 
feet; the metaphor falls to the ground 
completely with Mr. Shapiro’s versifica- 
tion where one passes the rhyme without 
noticing it, as in a modern silent car. 
Further, there are no strained figures in 
his poetry and no pretentious colloca- 
tions of words. Sonorousness is every- 
where characteristic, with just enough 
variety to avoid monotony of pattern. In 
a trivial way, the war is in both books, 
but it is kept very much subordinate to 
other things “The Exile’s Return’ 
touches swiftly the danger to occupation 
troops, ‘The Dead in Europe” mingles 
prayer and terror under a rain of jellied 
gasoline, “The Quaker Graveyard at 
Nantucket” takes off from the drowned 
hody of a torpedoed sailor picked up off 
Mandaket, and “The Mills” is haunted 
hy the memory of a husband invalided 
home with shellshock from Pearl Harbor. 
But this is all. Lowell’s poetry is bookish 
in a sense; that is, it is saturated with 
Hawthorne and Melville, and other New 
writers, especially Emerson, 
though the last is usually ironically para- 
phrased. And, as has been implied, it 
wears local history and tradition like a 
garment. ‘Tremendously effective when 
he touches the ocean, Lowell is doubly so 
when he brings in, almost as a bass part 
to his melody, references to our reading 
of Ahab and the “Pequod.” He all but 
brings the smell of salt air to one’s nos- 
trils. As religious verse, his compares 
with that of Hopkins; it is passionate as 
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only that of a convert or mystic can be, 
yet it has a freedom as to topics and allu- 
sion (St. Peter, the distorted key”’) that 
seems to the startled Protestant almost 
libertarian. At a hazard, the great poems 
are Quaker Graveyard,” Mem- 
ory of Arthur Winslow,” “Salem,” “Re- 
bellion,’ “As a Plane Tree by the 
Water,” “At the Indian Killer’s Grave,” 
and “Mother Marie Therese.”” But an- 
other time I might make another choice, 
I like so many. 

Interviewed recently in London, Mr. 
T.S. Eliot lamented the fact that “there 
were so many American poets one had 
hopes of nine years ago, and nearly all of 
them seem to have spoilt their chances 
... by writing too much, exploiting 
themselves too recklessly, not stopping 
enough to think, not caring enough to 
prune.” But he went on to say, “I must 
admit to a continuing respect for Robert 
Lowell and Richard Wilbur.’”’ And well 
he might, for each of these young men 
produced in his first volume more mem- 
orable poems than were found in the 
first volumes of Robinson, of Frost, and 
of Eliot! And the case is not quite as 
bad elsewhere as Mr. Eliot indicates. The 
poets here glanced at provide the thresh- 
old for a new classicism.’ 

37 wish here to acknowledge much wise counsel 
from Dorothy Alyea and Macha L. Rosenthal. 
They are not responsible, however, either for the 
selection of writers reviewed in this essay or for the 
judgments made upon them. Before writing this, I 
reviewed in part or entirely the work of about fifty 
current poets. I regret the expediency that resulted 
in leaving out people like Helen Bevington, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Richard Eberhart, Jean Garrigue, John 
Holmes, John Logan, Kenneth Rexroth, W. T. Scott, 
William Jay Smith, Peter Viereck, and others, and 
the rather slight treatment of some of the poets in 
cluded. Malcolm Brinnin and A. J. M. Smith are left 
out as Canadians. I should like to call attention to 
The Shadow of a Swimmer by Charles Eaton, Young 
Man with a Screwdriver by Oliver Evans, Time Is 
Our House by Louise McNeill, and The Sea Faring 
by Louis O. Coxe, as interesting single volumes. 
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Transition and Renascence' 


HARLEN M, ADAMS 


A YEAR ago in Boston | outlined some 
proposals for 1953: (1) that we promote 
Council growth; (2) that we stimulate 
co-operative group activity; (3) that we 
keep the public informed, and (4) that 
we provide adequate executive manage- 
ment. Now at the end of my year of 
oftice I wish to give you a ‘State of the 
Council” report. 

We have made real progress toward 
two goals; we have much more to do on 
the other two. In the latter category I in- 
clude membership and public informa- 
tion. Although I reported a year ago that 
our membership was almost 14,000, we 
have not yet reached that mark. Our 
high point thus far is 13,874, a gain of 37 
over last year. But we have not yet 
reached the majority of language-arts 
teachers. Perhaps I am wrong. We may 
be giving some stimulus to most of them 
by means of library subscriptions to 
periodicals and library or supervisors’ 
copies of publications, but we do not yet 
have as many as 50 per cent of the Eng- 
lish teachers enrolled as members and 
taking an active part in the dynamic 
program of the Council. 

In the area of public information we 
are moving slowly but surely. About four 
months ago a committee was appointed 
to study the problem of censorship of 
teaching materials and of controversial 
issues. That committee made a progress 
report a year ago. Today its printed re- 

' President’s address to the National Council of 


Teachers of English, Los Angeles, Thanksgiving 
evening, November 26, 1953 


port is available to you. The position is a 
bold and affirmative one. 

I should like to give you a few quota- 
tions from the report and indicate its 
content. We read: 

Teachers of language and literature believe 
that school and college discussion of vital prob 
lems can help young people to discover the 
underlying causes of the problems, to examine 
possible solutions, and to suspend judgment; 
that it will deter them from taking up extreme 
and untenable views; and that it will discourage 
the more common—and more dangerous—drift 
toward apathy. Failure to face genuine issues in 
school and college brings loss of interest in edu- 
cation and a loss of respect for it... . 


And again: 


If a person wishes to espouse Communism, 
Fascism, or any other “ism” he should be free 
to do so, to exercise, too, his right to be a 
martyr, and perhaps even to suffer death for his 
ideas. But this freedom does not in itself in- 
clude, in our judgment, any right to teach in our 
schools and colleges, whose purpose is to in- 
culeate faith in our institutions and to promote 
a society of free people, not to assist a totalitari 
an regime that seeks to enslave the human mind. 


Once more: 


It is the strong conviction of the National 
Council of Teachers of English that the schools 
and colleges of the nation must be on guard 
against Communism and also against those 
persons who use the fear of Communism as a 
pretext for their vicious attacks upon the 
American educational system. 


And, finally: 

In any particular instance of difference over 
the use of instructional materials, controversial 
topics, or speakers in schools and colleges, no 
single individual or group can make decisions 
alone. At least five parties may be actively con 
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cerned: teachers; students; school authorities, 
including boards of control; parents, other rela- 
tives and friends of the students; and leaders of 
community as represented by influential indi- 
vidual] and organizations. 


The publication presents a discussion 
of the responsibilities of each of these 
groups, followed by a section on “Sug- 
gested Procedures in Meeting Criticism 
of Instructional Materials and Topics” 
and another on ‘Principles of Selection, 
Preparation and Presentation of Mate- 
erials of Instruction.”” The second half 
of the pamphlet consists of “Statements 
from Other Organizations and from In- 
dividuals concerning Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Use of Instructional 
Materials and Controversial Topics.” 

The publication is commended to your 
attention. 

We have, also, a new Council Com- 
mittee on Informing the Public. It has 
just completed its first year and reports 
the following activities: 

1. It has started a collection of a wide 
variety of materials illustrating the effective 
uses of printed matter in informing the public. 

2. It has held meetings with groups of teach- 
ers in various parts of the country to interest 
them in promoting sound and beneficial public 
relations. 

3. It has organized a “pilot”? group in the 
city of Milwaukee, through the co-operation 
of the Greater Milwaukee Council of ‘Teachers 
of English, to test procedures and materials for 
informing the public. 

4. It has formulated a plan for the organiz- 
ing of a school area for effective public presenta- 
tion of English teaching. 


We hope to have more help for local 
groups soon from this committee. But 
we must project also a program for in- 
forming the public on a national level. 


We must prepare, for dissemination 
through popular national magazines, 
articles explaining the purposes and pro- 
cedures in the teaching of English. 
Concerning my proposal in the area of 
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co-operative group activity within the 
Council, I am very hopeful. This has 
been a stimulating, even exciting, year. 
The evidences of vitality in the local as- 
sociations promise a renascence in Eng- 
lish teaching. Local afliliates of the Coun- 
cil are becoming more closely allied with 
the nation-wide efforts of the Council. 
As an illustration I cite the work of the 
Council Committee on Teacher Load. A 
study by that committee is being con- 
ducted primarily through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of two state groups—the 
Councils of California and of Kansas, 
with the assistance of others. A Council 
project on schoolroom planning is being 
spearheaded by a group in New Jersey. 
Other methods of promoting this type 
of procedure are being studied by your 
Executive Committee. 

The appearance of Volume I of the 
Curriculum Series has rejuvenated great 
numbers of individuals and groups in 
their efforts to improve curriculums and 
methods of teaching. I have met with 
groups of teachers who had never worked 
together before. I have seen a new light 
dawn for groups which had been unable 
to make their efforts strike fire. I have 
watched administrators and supervisors 
join hands with English teachers in a 
united effort to improve the teaching of 
language and literature. I was invited to 
address a state convention of all second- 
ary teachers and challenge them to join 
forces in teaching students reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. We are pro- 
moting increased co-operation. 

In fulfilment of the fourth proposal of 
a year ago we have very tangible evi- 
dence. W. Wilbur Hatfield, who has 
served for a generation as an elected 
oflicer, asked last year to be relieved. 
Your Board of Directors approved the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that an Executive Secretary be 
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hired. After a period of careful search it 
is a pleasure to repeat the announcement 
that Dr. J. N. Hook, of the University of 
Illinois, has accepted that position. 

This appointment, particularly, has 
marked this as a year of transition. The 
year has had its dark side in three losses 

two minor and one major. The minor 
ones were a theft at the old office on 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street and then a fire 
which forced a move to a new location, 
hence the new address with which you 
have become familiar. The major loss, of 
course, is the loss of the untiring leader- 
ship of Wilbur Hatfield. However, he has 
not left the Council. As owner and editor 
of the English Journal and College Eng- 
lish, he will continue to handle those two 
of the official publications of the Council 
and to do all else he can for the organiza 
tion of which he has been such a vital 
part. 

In forty-three years the Council has 
become a significant organization in 
American education. All teachers recog- 
nize that language and literature are 
basic to learning. As I have pointed out, 
there is a resurgence of general interest in 
this area of education. The Council is on 
the threshold of new opportunities for 
leadership. With Volume [ and the cen- 
sorship report as the two newest publica- 
tions, with Volumes II and III nearing 
completion and eagerly awaited, and 
with a new Executive Secretary ready to 
provide a service we have never had be- 
fore, I believe that renascence is not too 
strong a term for the transition we are 
making. 


By way of further report on the past 
year there are three other matters I 
should like to refer to. 


First, we are taking steps to develop 
firsthand evidence of the best teaching 
methods and results. It is planned to 
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establish or to recognize classrooms or 
schools where good programs can- be 
brought to the attention of many teach- 
ers. These ‘Demonstration Centers” 
will not be “model” rooms in the un- 
realistic sense but rather classes where 
the essential job is being well done, where 
new procedures and materials are experi- 
mented with, where evaluation tech- 
niques give evidence of effective results, 
where a laboratory is available for ob- 
servation and report. Perhaps your class, 
whether elementary, secondary, or col- 
lege, should be sharing with your col- 
leagues your ways and materials for im- 
proving language usage or for increasing 
literary appreciation. 

Second, we shall hold tomorrow morn- 
ing a meeting of representative individ- 
uals who are considering a series of sum- 
mer conferences or workshops. One of 
these is proposed for Boone, North 
Carolina, where American teachers could 
assemble to prepare themselves for better 
use of the volumes in the Curriculum 
Series. A second would do much the 
same thing for our own and Canadian 
teachers in a workshop somewhere north 
of the border. The third would help 
teachers of English as a second language 
and may be set up in Mexico or Puerto 
Rico. Wherever English is the medium of 
communication the Council is ready to 
help. 

Third, we are extending our co-opera- 
tive working relationships. Within our 
own organization the College Conference 
on Composition and Communication is 
giving significant leadership to language 
teaching on the college level. The Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors has always met with us at Thanks- 
giving time, and we are in the process of 
further co-ordinating our activities. The 
National Conference on Research in 
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English publishes its materials in our 
Elementary English, and with them we 
are exploring ways of working more 
closely together. 

This year we have named a liaison 
committee of three members appointed 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
Ienglish and the Speech Association of 
America. They are charged with the task 
of proposing closer working relationships 
between the two organizations. At the 
S.A.A. meeting in December in New 
York a program will be presented on the 
Dictionary of American Usage, a volume 
which our Council committee is prepar- 
ing and for which the Speech Association 
will give assistance. Correspondence is 
being carried on with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association looking toward co- 
operative efforts for mutual benefit. Our 
past president, Thomas C. Pollock, is 
here as the official representative of 
M.L.A. 

I have been stirred by the general 
awareness of the need and opportunity 
to co-operate. We must capitalize upon 
all efforts to help in our work. Perhaps 
you have seen the article prepared by the 
General Electric Company in answer to 
the question: “Why Study English?” 

The top engineer upstairs is on the telephone. 
He says to us: “Right before my eyes is a brief 
report made out by one of our young engineers. 
I have to guess what the fellow is driving at. 
I’m no English shark, but I find myself getting 
a little angry when I see four sentences tied 
together into one with commas. He has principle 
for principal, and he has also misspelled accom- 
modate and Cincinnati. What if some of this 
fellow’s bad sentences get into the hands of 
our customers?” 

We sympathize, and we say somewhat lamely 
that it’s up to him to suggest that the fellow 
hire a tutor. 

The top engineer is wound up. “At the Jast 
meeting of our Association, representatives of 
all the major companies complained about the 
way their younger men were putting down their 


words—and futures—on paper. Can’t someone 
tell us what to do?” 

We reach for an answer. 

“When boys and girls began avoiding mathe- 
matics like the plague,” we remind him, “we 
began printing facts. It is now our duty and 
privilege to beat the drums for English! Our 
motives are partly selfish, because we want 
American business to succeed even more than 
it has in the past. But our motive is more than 
self-interest. We know, because we rub shoul- 
ders with people, at work and in the com- 
munity, that a solid background in English is 
prerequisite to happiness and well-being. With- 
out a reasonably good command of English-— 
as a means of communication—and without 
knowledge of what the best minds of all time 
have put into print, we are not educated for 
personal happiness, apart from the job, or for 
personal success in the exciting business of 
making a living. 

“But I thought all boys and girls took Eng- 
lish in high school and college.” 

“Ves, they have put in their time. Their 
teachers have spread the feast, but some of 
them haven’t been very hungry. Perhaps they 
will listen to us. Their teachers can tell them 
a thousand times that English is important, 
but they will say, “Teacher means well, and 
she’s trying to sell us on the importance of her 
subject.’ Perhaps when a manufacturer of tur- 
bines, generators, jet engines, lamps, room air 
coolers, toasters, refrigerators, and 200,000 
other electrical products says English is of 
tremendous importance, they will listen. After 
all, English is almost as important as math in 
our business, isn’t it?” 

The engineer’s answer is deliberately em- 
phatic: “Change the word almost to just, and, 
brother, you’ve said a mouthful! Tell them that 
English is important to them—and to us—be- 
cause very soon their ability to read and to know 
and to remember what they have read, and to 
speak and to write well, will make all the differ- 
ence, whether they and we or some other 
company of their career choice will succeed 
together!” 


There are, I repeat, hopeful signs. We 
can well turn east and west to take ad- 
vantage of co-operative help in the teach- 
ing of English. 

I should like to think with you for a 
few more minutes about two areas of 
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transition which we find generally in 
American education. They are particu- 
larly important as we look to the future 
because of the population boom for which 
the schools must prepare. Whereas the 
Census Bureau had projected a popula- 
tion gain of eight million from 1940 to 
1950, the actual gain was nineteen and a 
half million persons. Most of those, of 
course, were babies. In less than three 
years since 1950 the United States popu- 
lation had risen to 160° million. It is 
estimated that by 1960 the figure will be 
between 175 and 180 million. 

The population boom will bring prob- 
lems and opportunities. Because the gain 
is largely in children, the public schools 
will have the major share of both the 
problems and the opportunities. It is 
estimated that at least ten billion dollars 
in new school facilities 1s already needed. 
Many of you do not have administrative 
worries about buildings, but I hope that 
you have enough interest in them that 
you will examine the model English 
classroom in the exhibit area. 

In addition to better facilities, we 
shall need better programs. These must 
be developed by classroom teachers 
elementary, secondary, and college work- 
ing together. What problems do we face? 
We are led to believe that there is a con- 
flict between emphasis on content and 
emphasis on method. It is at this point 
that I hope we are making a transition. 

American education has for some time 
recognized the importance of studying 
the nature and needs of the individual. 
In doing so, it has firmly established the 
importance of recognizing individual 
differences. At the same time two dan- 
gers have arisen: (1) the danger of merely 
encouraging “‘self-expression,”’ which has 


sometimes meant only unguided, unre-: 


strained, unsocial behavior in the pose of 
individuality and (2) the danger of mini- 
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mizing standards, which could result in a 
leveling to mediocrity, in the attempt to 
effect conformity and adjustment. These 
two ideas are as faulty as the old theories 
of “spare the rod and spoil the child” or 
of one absolute standard or requirement 
for all. 

“Are not the processes of culture rap- 
idly creating a class of supercilious in- 
fidels, who believe in nothing? Shall a 
man lose himself in countless masses of 
adjustments, and be so shaped with 
reference to this, that, and the other, 
that the simply good and healthy and 
brave parts of him are reduced and 
clipped away, like the bordering of a box 
ina garden.” This quotation, dated 1871, 
is from Walt Whitman’s Democratic V1s- 
tas, but it voices a query that is con- 
temporary. 

Joseph Wood Krutch has written: 

As David Reisman and _ his collaborators 
pointed out two years ago in their brilliant 
analysis called The Lonely Crowd, the ideal now 
persistently held before the American citizen 
from the moment he enters kindergarten to the 
time when he is buried under the auspices of a 
recognized funeral parlor is a kind of conformity 
more or less disguised under the term “adjust- 
ment.” “Normality” has almost completely 
replaced “Excellence” as an ideal. It has also 
rendered all but obsolescent such terms as 
“Righteousness,” “Integrity” and “Truth.” 
The question is no longer how a boy ought to 
behave but how most boys do behave; not how 
hhonest a man ought to be but how honest men 
usually are. . 

We are frequently confronted with 
what seems to be the necessity for choos-: 
ing between two alternatives: a choice of 
discipline or independence, of excellence 
or mediocrity, of content or method, of 
individuality or conformity. I should like 
to hope that we are making a transition 
toward a discriminating balance between 
such extremes. It is the aim of democracy 
to produce an independent, distinctive 
individual who is, also, a co-operative, 
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understanding, socialized citizen. We 
want independence that is  self-disci- 
plined, but this requires training and 
guidance. 

As Krutch says: 

If the age of the Common Man is not to 
become the age of the Common Denominator 
rather than what it was originally intended to 
be—namely an age in which every man had the 
opportunity to become as superior as he could 

then the cultural as well as the political 
rights of minorities must somehow be acknow!- 
edged. There is not really anything undemo- 
cratic about either the desire for, or the recogni- 
tion of, excellence. ... 

... Ultimate responsibility for the future 
rests with the thinkers and the educators 
whose most important social task at the mo- 
ment is to define democratic culture in some 
fashion which will both reserve a place for un- 
common excellence and, even in connection 
with the largest masses, emphasize the highest 
rather than the lowest common denominator. 

In educational terms this does not 
mean a choice between content and 
method. Obviously the teacher must be 
trained in both. Neither the ivory-tower 
subject-matter specialist nor a “meth- 
ods-only” specialist is adequate to the 
task of directing the education for indi- 
viduality and excellence of modern youth 
in an atomic world. 

The modern teacher must have a 
broad background of knowledge, some 
depth in one or more fields, and an un- 
derstanding of the nature of human and 
social needs and of the way children 
learn. 

If we accept this point of view, we 
must think through carefully its applica- 
tion to our teaching of language and 
literature. Consider it in relation to 
grammar and usage. We need not divide 
ourselves into two camps. In projecting a 
curriculum based upon the concept of 
growth and development, we do not set 
up a doctrine of relativism. But, as we 
strive to establish standards, we should 
not continue to knock our heads against 
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a wall. To say that, if a little dose does 
not work, we should have more of the 
same has proved futile for generations. 
Let us, as we enter the renascence, search 
for a better way to do a job at which we 
have long failed. Let us find a surer way 
to strive for excellence. 

The second transition of which I speak 
is taking place, I believe, in our sense of 
values. There is a perceptible swing of 
the pendulum from a primary concern 
for material things to a renewed interest 
in things of the spirit. Let me give you 
four quotations from varied sources that 
stimulate my belief in a renascence. 

Benjamin Fairless, president of United 
States Steel, in a commencement day ad- 
dress said, ‘““The greatest security of all 
is spiritual security—an unfailing faith 
in the benevolence of God.” Professor 
George La Piana of Harvard has defined 
faith as “the consciousness that moral 
values and spiritual experiences have a 
sacred character.” 

President Gordon Keith Chalmers of 
Kenyon College writes: “What has really 
made possible the liberty of the individ- 
ual has been not only its root in truth but 
the constancy of human agreement about 
the relation of men to God, right and 
wrong, good and evil.” 

And on the occasion of its 1953 an- 
niversary Time magazine stated as one 
of its convictions that “God’s order in 
man’s world includes a mora] code, based 
upon man’s unchanging nature and not 
subject to man’s repeal, suspension or 
amendment.” ; 

For the teaching of spiritual values 
there is no teacher so well prepared as 
the teacher of literature. We who carry 
the torch of idealism can make one of 
the major contributions to public educa- 
tion in this renascence. 

Neither of these two philosophical 
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English XL 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS! 


I; It possible that many a town in this 
great (and otherwise lovable) country 
harbors a group of literate youngsters 
bored to thumb-twiddling? Are the 
really underprivileged youngsters the pu- 
pils sent errand-running because they are 
too far “ahead” of the rest of the class? 
If so, we are in danger of declining like 
Greece and Rome. How can we provide 
educational challenges for some of our 
best potential leaders while they are still 
in school? 

At Santa Monica (California) High 
School we have been trying to do some- 
thing about this problem. We have been 


experimenting with a special language- 


arts course for verbally competent 
youngsters regardless of vocational or 
professional goals. And, whether or not 
through influence of this age of rockets 
and space travel, our course has come to 
be called “English XL.” 

In finding prospects for English XL 
while they are still in junior high school, 
we ask counselors and teachers to nomi- 
nate youngsters who-—regardless of I.Q.’s 
and previous grades —express themselves 
verbally. We ask for the youngest as well 
as the brightest. And we define “bright- 
est’”’ in terms of (1) imagination, (2) in- 
tellectual curiosity, and (3) inventive- 
ness. 

We do not let these sophomores wait 
until the senior cram course to express 
themselves in writing. Our emphasis in 
XL has been writing—intensive writing 
stimulated not only by selective reading 

’ Santa Monica (Calif.) High School. 


but also by the very rubbing-together of 
these homogeneous minds. 

As for reading, we use not necessarily 
the “Great Books” so much as the great- 
est books that the bright fourteen-year- 
old can appreciate. We read poetry and 
drama (including Homer, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and many moderns); much 
nonfiction (including Wells, De Kruif, 
Michener, and Thurber) ; and a wealth of 
fiction (such as Dickens, Stevenson, Con- 
rad, Melville, Clemens, and the mod- 
erns). 

To charge our batteries further, we dis- 
cuss movies and radio and television pro- 
grams. By committees we select, evalu- 
ate, and record on our bulletin board 
“The Best in Listening and Looking.” 
This chart reminds us, too, of the few 
presentations worthy of our time. 

But the XL’s are not grinds. They 
know how to play and play well. Outside 
the classroom you'll not see them if you 
look for the bespectacled bookworms of 
caricature. One of the boys (Ed O.), for 
example, is constantly begrimed with 
grease from auto shop. Every XL par- 
ticipates actively in at least one co-cur- 
ricular activity. Three of the boys are on 
the lightweight football team. And most 
of the girls are active in tennis. 

Most of these students have decided 
on their vocational goals. They know 
they will have to do more speaking, ulti- 
mately, than writing, but they know also 
that to write acceptably they will need 
much more practice than is fashionable 
in usual English classes. 
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It was not easy, however, for our first 
XL’s to agree on the writing disciplines 
we should set for ourselves. We were 
going to abolish from this course, book 
reports—at least the conventional kind, 
sterile and unimaginative. But since we 
were going to be together for two semes- 
ters, we'd want to keep som record of 
our reading, and we would want to write 
our subjective reactions. These we de- 
cided to write in individual journals. 

After much debate and compromise 
we agreed to this program of writing: 
(1) daily writing in our journals; (2) 
weekly composition of about five hun- 
dred words, or poetry; and (3) a term 
paper (investigative project). 

What with our selective reading, our 
intensive writing, and our term project 
we would have as a class little time to fol- 
low a textbook. Each student used a 
handbook,” however, which served him as 
a reference to literature as well as to mat- 


ters of composition. Perhaps (as has been 
observed by the NCTE in The English 
Language Arts) all students need to as- 
sume more personal responsibility and 
become better acquainted with reference 
tools.* 


THE JOURNALS 


In the journals we wrote something 
every day. We recorded not just our ex- 
periences but also our reactions to books, 
magazine articles, radio and television 
programs, movies, school activities, pub- 
lic issues, and personalities. According to 
Willa Cather, a writer’s raw material 
comes to him mostly before his fifteenth 
year; so the journals served, too, as 
prospective writers’ notebooks. 

To give the students some idea of 
what they might want to put into their 


8 Your English Helper (Globe). 


3The English Language Arts (New 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), I, 50. 
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journals, I read to them excerpts from the 
notebooks of Arnold Bennett, Sherwood 
Anderson, and the Scott Fitzgeralds. The 
XL’s liked the idea and wrote entries like 
the following: 


In biology today we dissected worms. The 
poor things squirmed even after they were slit 
from top to bottom. And to think that next 
week we are to cut up frogs! Makes me feel 
slightly ill. 

This [poem] came to me while I was listening 
to news reports.... 


Cereal box-tops banal....Good project 
might be on future accessories of space travelers. 


Heard Dr. M—— in assembly today. What 
misguided energy! How did man really evolve? 
No matter how far we go in scientific discovery, 
though, I think this matter will remain an un- 
solved secret. ... Would love to try project on 
the reconciliation of science and religion. . . 


Idea for short story: Girl who isn’t too good 
looking moves to a new town and takes all the 
boys away from local girls. Not purposely, of 
course, 


My tennis is improving. Now I have to work 
on my temper. 


Agree with our round table that Dickens is 
often sentimental—novelists must plumb deep 
for emotions. Am reading Edgar Johnson’s 
biography . . . terrific. 

How barbaric of Phoenicians to sacrifice 
humans (sometimes their own children) to the 
god Moloch! Are we guilty of similar sacrifices 
to Mars? 

George Orwell. ...I like the assonance. I 
love words, especially those that help me say 
exactly what I mean. Certainly becoming 
acquainted with Messrs. Fowler and Roget. 


THE WEEKLY WRITING 

Three periods of the week we devoted 
to writing in class and to discussing what 
we had written. Often we used an opaque 
projector to flash onto the screen a piece 
deserving detailed (constructive) com- 
ment. We wrote both prose and verse. 

I encouraged everyone to try verse if 
only because an apprenticeship in verse 
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has helped many writers to master prose. 
We wrote our impressions of musical 
pieces and of pictures like those in Life’s 
“Miscellany.”” We wrote short stories, 
one-act plays, and radio scripts, mostly 
related to school and community life. 

All these youngsters wrote creditable 
familiar essays. Allison B. produced a 
distinguished five-hundred-worder week 
after week. In her essay on “Doors” she 
wrote: 

Front doors have individuality—if one 
takes time to notice them as more than some- 
thing to get through quickly like hard times. 

There are austere doors of solid oak, safe and 
sane as the resident’s securities. . .. One would 
think, no foolishness here. 

There are doors with windows to the world. 
When the view is modified by iron grillwork, 
or by dignified lace panels, or by coquettish 
ruffles, or by little-finger smudges, one has clues 
about the lives of the people within. 

Through all these doors life enters and death 
passes. ... 


In his essay on “Breakfasts” Bob R. 
said: 

I am reminded that I should be very grateful 
for a meal in this hungry world. Though I agree, 
my consumption of food at this early hour is 
still an act of obedience. 

As I doggedly spoon my way through a bow] 
of cereal, I find it as banal as the reading on the 
box-top. Goodness knows-—for warfare in the 
stratosphere we shall need less anemic-looking 
gadgets. 


Once when I asked the XL’s to write 
their reactions in prose or verse to selec- 
tions from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which I played for them on our 
room phonograph, I received—among 
other offerings—two poems. One of them, 
by Bob S., was published in Literary 
Cavalcade, April, 1953. Nancy A. wrote 
this one: 

The sea mist touches the sand 
And is gone. 


A child’s tear touches your hand 
And is gone. 


XL 


Today or tomorrow I will die— 

My love is gone. 

The sun is cold, forgotten gold— 

My love is gone. 

Today or tomorrow I will die. 

My love is gone, today or tomorrow. 


THE TERM PROJECTS 

For the XL’s the writing piéce de 
résistance each semester was (and is) the 
investigative paper. With a minimum of 
teacher influence each voungster chooses 
his own subject, related to his deepest 
interest, ambition, or intellectual curios- 
ity. 

After we set up our preliminary out- 
lines, we spend one period a week in the 
library in pursuit of information. We 
separate fact from fiction, but we give 
the latter due respect in the conviction 
that novels distort facts only for the 
exaggeration of ideas that may be great 
truths. 

Dave supplemented his research into 
medicine as a career, for example, by 
reading Arrowsmith and The Citadel. 
Margie, for her project of advertising as a 
career, found in The Hucksters much of 
the feeling that she could not have found 
in our regular sources—encyclopedias, 
biographies, and periodicals. 

We learn how to find information, how 
to boil it down, record, and organize it, 
how to weigh evidence, and how to docu- 
ment our papers. Our periodical reports- 
of-progress are helpfully criticized by our 
librarian, whom we invite to our class- 
room. 

Ed, our auto-shop major, did an ex- 
haustive brochure on motor cars past and 
present. The excellence of his sketches of 
racers was matched by that of his text. 
His references extended from True to the 
Allantic. 

Wendy had been interested for as long 
as she could remember in the ‘“Achieve- 
ments and Folkways of Ancient Civiliza- 
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tions.’”’” When she read Gods, Graves and staggering amount of fiction and non- 
Scholars, she became contagiously en- fiction, books and _ periodicals. She 
thusiastic. But she did not go overboard combed through _ letters-to-the-editor 
about all the “contributions” of the an- from Life to the Saturday Review. She 
cients. She delighted in such debunking read up on Darwinism and the Scopes 
as Will Cuppy’s The Decline and Fall of _ trial. She tackled White’s History of the 
Practically Everybody. And from time to Warfare of Science with Theology.‘ 
time I found in her journal many a George S., ransacking the ages for 
limerick like “The Hunters and the Hunted,” started 
Gorgeous Helen and Paris were forces with the most primitive and physical 
That caused Greece to take ominous courses. huntings, then worked up to the latest 


After Troy was subjected and most civilized witch hunts. Among 
And Helen collected, his hunts by he investigated 


It was home to build more wooden horses. ae 
(and I use the word in its uncorrupted 


Bill W., who was strongly influenced sense) Socrates, Bruno, and Servetus. 
by Benjamin Franklin, traced communi- His quarry of “constructive hunts for the 
cation as a civilizing force. He steeped betterment of man” ranged from Galileo 
himself not only in how and what Guten- to Einstein, from Mendeleev to Law- 
berg, the Elzevirs, the Aldines, Caxton, rence, from Schliemann to Haeckel, from 
and William Morris had printed but in Pasteur and the Curies to Wechsler and 
why. It was evident, as Bill shared his the hunters of antibiotics. eA 
discoveries with the class, that he was In his “personal conclusions”? George 
intellectually excited—much like Keats _ said, ‘I agree with Bertrand Russell that 
on first looking into Chapman’s Homer. if we are to survive as a civilization, we 

Bob R. did a project on “New Ideas of _ will have to provide constructive substi- 
Space and Space Travel in Fiction and _ tutes for man’s urge to hunt and to con- 
Nonfiction.”” Bob ventured the conclu- quer.” 
sion (based on the authority of scientists With George’s conclusion I rest my 
like Eddington and Jeans) that there isno case for these ‘“XL’s”’ and-—let us hope 
reason why we may not yet see “space for America’s XL’s of tomorrow. 


machines” or even use them, ourselves, 
in this century. ‘In our weekly buzz sessions I did not express my 


gs own beliefs, but I found these youngsters hungry 
to discuss religion and democratically respectful 


ence and Religion.” She dipped intO a — of one another’s denominations. 


TRANSITION AND RENASCENCE—{Continued from 70) 


transitions, it is hoped, would be a turn- understanding of eternal values. 
ing-backward to something of the past Trends in both areas are important to 
but a march forward to a new synthesis, English teachers. And, as we work to- 
to a better knowledge of educational gether to achieve them, they are guides 
goals, content, and methods, toa clearer to the future of the National Council. 
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Are English Teachers in Short Supply? 


RAY C. MAUL! 


Wi the supply of properly prepared 
candidates for English teaching positions 
be equal to the demand during the years 
just ahead? Superintendents and boards 
of education—the employers of teachers 

are beginning to take time out from 
their other worries to ponder this ques- 
tion, and they are already coming up 
with some gloomy answers. The 1953 
National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report,’ sixth in an annual series, shows 
clearly what lies ahead. It is an inescap- 
able fact that a critical shortage of com- 
petent candidates will soon engulf all of 
the high school teaching fields, just as it 
now has the elementary field in its grip. 

High school teachers may well ask 
whether larger (and still larger) classes 
and multiple shifts await them as an 
ever swelling group of youth comes of 
high school age. Appropriate, too, are 
these questions: How many qualified 
graduates are coming from the colleges to 
help carry the expanding burden? Will 
the present quality of instruction be less- 
ened by the employment of partially 
qualified teachers to fill the gap, as is 
now being done in many elementary 
schools? 


PROBLEMS OF NEW PROPORTIONS 
AHEAD 
This is not just the cry of an alarmist. 
Continuous study of the teacher supply- 
' Assistant director, Research Division, National 
Education Association. 


2 Published in the Journal of Teacher Education, 
IV (March, 1953), 3-45. 


demand situation during the last ten 
years shows that rapidly changing condi- 
tions now lead to a new era, and that the 
high school teacher—every high school 
teacher in every field—-has just cause for 
concern. 

Today the total high school enrolment 
is about the same as it was last year, five 
years ago, and ten years ago. For nearly 
two decades the number of students has 
remained constant, from year to year, 
because the total number of children 
born per year had not changed. But in 
1941 the total number of births increased 
about 160,000; in 1942 the increase was 
450,000; in 1943 it was 575,000; and so 
on until, in 1952, there were 1,400,000 
more children born than in 1940. 

None of these additional children has 
yet entered high school. The increased 
number born in 1941 became first-grad- 
ers in 1947 and entered the seventh grade 
last September. Thus we see that the in- 
crease already flooding the elementary 
schools is now poised to strike the high 
schools. Just a little quick computation 
shows that in the next seven years the 
high school enrolment will grow almost 
exactly 50 per cent. This means that, in 
1960, there will be three high school stu- 
dents where there are now two. This fact 
is, indeed, a challenge to sober thought— 
and to action to meet the totally changed 
conditions. 

What, we quickly ask, about the num- 
ber of new teachers being prepared by 
the colleges to meet tomorrow’s needs? 
The annual national survey shows that, 
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paradoxically, this supply is shrinking 
steadily, from year to year, as the im- 
pending avalanche rolls nearer. Instead 
of a steadily increasing supply in the 
ofling, still further diminution is in 
prospect, 

Table 1 tells a story, not of opinion, 
but of fact. The total number of college 
graduates has fallen from 433,000 in 
1950 to 300,000 in 1953, a drop of 31 per 
cent. The total number of graduates pre- 
pared to teach in high school has fallen 


WHOSE FIGHT IS IT? 


Teachers, of course, have two major 
stakes in the issue. First, we do not want 
the educational opportunities of students 
to be impaired. Second, we do not want 
such an oppressive overload to fall upon 
us in the classroom that the opportunity 
to meet the individual needs of students 
will be denied. If (1) more classrooms are 
not added, and (2) more properly pre- 
pared, competent teachers are not avail- 
able for addition to the staff, either or 


TABLE 1* 
TOTAL NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES, TOTAL NUMBER PREPARING TO TEACH IN HIGH 
SCHOOL, TOTAL NUMBER PREPARING TO TEACH ENGLISH, JOURNALISM, OR SPEECH 
WITH PERCENTAGE OF YEAR-BY- YEAR CHANGE SINCE 1950 


4 TOTAL 
OTAL 
BACHELOR'S 
JEGREE 
FROM 1950 


CHANGE | 
GRADUATES | 


in 
ScHOOL 
(2) (3) (4) 


A950; 433,734 86,890 
1951.... 384, 352 ~11.4 73,015 
1952 331,924 —23.5 | 61,510 
1953::.; =. 300, 000F | —30.8f | 55,468 


GRADUATES Preparinc To Thacn 


Per CENt | Grapuati s| Per Cent Sot __| Per Centr 
PREPARING CHANGE CHANGE 
| To Teacu | rrom 1950 Journal- 


i PROM 1950 
English Speech Total FROM 19 


(6) (5) (9) 


1,613 | 10,709 |... 

1,556 9,461 | —11.7 
1504} | 
1,358 | 7,050 | —34.2 


8,948 


* Source: Figures in column 2 were taken from Robert C. Story, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educationu Institutions, 
1951-52 (Circular No. 360 (Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, December, 1952]). All other basic figures 
were taken from annual NIA reports on teacher supply and demand. 

Estimate. 

t Calculated on estimate. 


from 87,000 in 1950 to 55,500 in 1953, a 
drop of 36 per cent. During this same 
three-year period the number prepared 
to teach the native language arts has 
fallen from 10,700 to 7,000, a drop of 34 
per cent. Moreover, the number of col- 
lege students now in training —the grad- 
uating classes of 1954, 1955, and 1956 
is smaller than in the years just past. It 
seems inescapable, therefore, that the 
emergency will arise before we can pos- 
sibly prepare to meet it. The time to be- 
gin efforts to reverse the trend is already 
behind us. 


both of these catastrophes will probably 
occur. What, then, is our role in fending 
off, or at least softening, this blow at the 
American system of secondary educa- 
tion’ Can we, as active members of the 
teaching profession in the classroom, help 
in a constructive manner? Numerous 
palliatives come to mind, but the prob- 
lem is so ensnarled in competition for the 
tax dollar and in vested interests that the 
development of a sound approach is not 
easy. 

One thing seems clear—defense of 
standards in public education is not 


YEAR 

| 

a) | (5) (10) 
148 | . 
~16.0| 7,782] 123 

—29.2| 67585 | 122 
~36.2| 51574] 118 
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alone the burden of us teachers. True, 
we have perhaps the closest relationship, 
but the transcendent goal is the educa- 
tional progress of the student, even above 
and beyond our professional progress. 
Thus the first and greatest impact is 
upon the parents of children—the public. 
We teachers should not-—-must not—be 
maneuvered into the untenable position 
of calling for more educational resources 
just to protect our own professional sta- 
tus. Since the child, not the teacher, is 
the first objective of public education, it 
seems fair to assert that our first re- 
sponsibility is to equip ourselves with the 
striking facts of the changed situation 
and then continuously to carry home to 
the general public this truth: the future 
of our national welfare hinges, in ever 
growing measure, upon the education of 
the next generation; democracy does not 
perpetuate itself. Thus the prime re- 
sponsibility for the required support is 
not the teachers’ job; it is the publice’s 
job. 

We teachers can do much to promote 
public understanding. We can _ show, 
factually and without pleading a_per- 
sonal cause, that the support of public 
education must be conceived in new 
terms. Prewar measures of support are 
no longer a guide. We are already well 
into a new era; the new dimensions of the 
educational task project themselves on 
into the indefinite future. 


THE TEACHERS’ PECULIAR ROLE 


But we teachers do have a first hand in 
another job to be done. We are not only 
the first to realize the future need for 
many more competent, fully prepared 
teachers; we are in the closest touch with 
the source of supply of future teachers 
the high school students now under our 
instruction and guidance. Our actions 
and our attitudes, more than anything 
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else, will determine how many high 
school graduates enter college, how many 
prepare to teach, and how many pre- 
pare to teach the native language arts. 
By our counsel we can help these high 
school youngsters discover their apti- 
tudes, measure and develop their inter- 
ests, and understand the many rewards 
and gratifications of professional life. 
Recently the nursing profession, through 
a national campaign, made known its 
need for one of every twelve high school 
graduates to enter nurses’ training. At 
the higher professional level of teaching 
we can invite one of every six to enter 
teacher preparation in the confidence 
that a classroom will be awaiting him on 
college graduation. 

More specifically, of course, English 
teachers must face the future realistical- 
ly. They are the first to realize that the 
whole educational effort can be vitiated 
by the overcrowding of classes. With the 
supply of new teaching candidates re- 
duced a third in the last three years, with 
further reductions in the offing, and with 
expanding enrolments just around the 
corner, English teachers must, in sheer 
self-defense, assume personal responsi- 
bility for the induction of more students 
into training for this professional service. 


THERE IS A BRIGHTER SIDE, TOO 
Bare, cold statistics can be devastat 
ing. The foregoing figures could possibly 
induce frustration. We might conclude 
that dire calamity is inevitable. But this 
need not be the case. Indeed, teaching 
has made more progress since the end of 
World War II than in any two previous 
decades —-and in the face of a staggering 
increase in elementary school enrolments. 

The advance in standards has added 
much to the stature of teaching; sick 
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Stretching the Curriculum 


DANIEL CHASMAN! 


The: battle to go beyond the narrow 
confines of a set curriculum presents a 
constant challenge to the creative teach- 
er. Literature, of course, provides limit- 
less opportunities to break away from 
conventional methods and to extend the 
imaginations of both teacher and stu- 
dent. 

It was with an eleventh-grade Amer- 
ican literature class that I had one of my 
most satisfying teaching experiences, one 
worth sharing, I believe, because it may 
offer a point of departure rather than a 
pattern to be followed rigidly. 

Recently I found myself faced with 
one of those rare classes in which every- 
one’s reading level is within reasonably 
close range of his grade level. In addi- 
tion, the majority of these boys and 
girls were alert, actively interested in 
their surroundings, eager to learn. Their 
lives, however, had been culturally bar- 
ren, and I felt that one of my primary 
obligations to this group was to broaden 
in some way their cultural horizons, to 
make them at least aware of the existence 
of art, other than that literature pre- 
scribed by the curriculum. 

After four weeks during which we 
read, studied, and discussed numerous 
short stories, | was overcome with that 
feeling, probably familiar to many teach- 
ers, that nothing especially worth while 
was happening and that we had reached 
a point of diminishing returns. I felt 
compelled to work out a plan that had 
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been brewing in the back of my mind for 
some time. The idea was to correlate 
painting and drawing, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and music with literature. The 
initial response of the class was not en- 


couraging, but I persisted, nevertheless. 


Each member of the class was asked to 
choose two areas in which he would like 
to work painting and drawing, sculp- 
ture, etc. On the basis of these prefer- 
ences, the class was divided into five 
groups of approximately equal size. The 
task of each group was to find material 
in its chosen field by and about con- 
temporary American artists, architects, 
musicians, and writers. This involved 
rather extensive research. When they 
had exhausted the possibilities of the 
school library and the Readers’ Guide, a 
few students actually made their way to 
the public libraries where they obtained 
additional material; I brought some of 
my own books and materials to class; 
more resourceful students enlisted the 
aid of the music and art teachers on the 
faculty. 

By this time the indifference of the 
class had been supplanted by genuine 
entnusiasm, except for a handful of skep- 
tics who couldn’t see what all this had to 
do with English. After the groups had 
been in action about a week, we took 
time out to evaluate what had been done, 
to discuss particular difficulties that had 
been encountered, to set a date for pre- 
senting the work of each group to the 
class, and to re-evaluate the desirability 
of the entire project. Most of the stu- 
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dents were able to recognize that the re- 
search they were doing, the organization 
of material, the oral discussions, and 
finally, the oral presentations came well 
within the compass of the English class, 
though the material itself might be some- 
what unconventional. 

The week we spent in presenting the 
projects was an exciting one. The group 
which had chosen literature was the first 
to present its material. They discussed 
half-a-dozen key contemporary Amer- 
ican writers, their works, influences on 
and of their works, and their reflection of 
American society today, Since many of 
the students had come from the South, 
there was especial interest in William 
Faulkner; it was fascinating to listen to 
comparisons of the South these boys and 
girls knew with Faulkner’s South. 

The group on music came next. They 
had divided their material into these 
categories: jazz, folk, popular, and classi- 
cal music. It was ironic that classical 
music fared best with these students 
whose primary interest was jazz. On the 
whole, though, their work was the least 
rewarding, as it amounted to little more 
than stock reports lifted verbatim from 
various reference books. A few phono- 
graph records did provide some stimu- 
lated discussion as to just how meaning- 
ful music is in our daily living. It was 
generally agreed that most of us are 
painfully limited in the variety of music 
we have learned to enjoy. 

The work presented by the students 
dealing with the visual arts was uni- 
formly good. Dozens of reproductions 
and photographs of contemporary paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture intro- 
duced many students to a totally foreign 
world. ‘That’s crazy!’ ‘‘What does it 
mean?” “I don’t get it.” “it doesn’t 
make sense.”” These were typical of the 
remarks which attacked each presenta- 
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tion of something unfamiliar. The stu- 
dents in the various groups, however, 
had developed some feeling for the ma- 
terial they presented and were often on 
the defensive about works which they 
themselves did not understand. 

The discussions, which were led for the 
most part by the students, were never 
less than lively. It was not unusual for a 
discussion to extend well beyond the 
limits of the class period. Students from 
other classes trickled in to find out 
“What’s going on in your first-period 
class?” and ‘Why can’t we do that?” 

After the last group had presented its 
material, the head of the art department 
gave the class a fifty-minute lecture on 
the development of modern art. This 
gave the students a more complete and 
tangible picture of terms and ideas which 
until that time had been vague and ab- 
stract. The art teacher used the bulletin- 
board display in conjunction with her 
own materials to explain various tech- 
niques of painting. 

In the final discussion, which con- 
cluded this phase of the project, I at- 
tempted to tie together all the work that 
had been done. The students quickly 
grasped the idea (one which we, of 
course, take for granted) that art, re- 
gardless of its form, is a reflection of the 
society and of the individual which pro- 
duce it, that both a contemporary short 
story and a building of contemporary 
design reflect our times and their crea- 
tors, that artistic creation is taken from 
the mainstream of everyday life. 

A follow-up assignment which the 
class was given two weeks to prepare was 
to produce individually and on their own 
time a short story, a painting or drawing, 
a design for a building, a musical com- 
position, or any other creative work 
which in some way tied in with the proj- 
ect of the preceding weeks. I was amazed 
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at the results and at the enthusiasm with 
which most of the boys and girls ap- 
proached this task. The short stories 
were by far the best I have received from 
students on this grade level. A few were 
surely worthy of publication in any stu- 
dent magazine. All of them managed to 
achieve a tension that succeeded in hold- 
ing the interest of the class. These 
stories, incidentally, proved to be pointed 
examples of the idea that whatever we 
create is a part of ourselves and of our 
times. 

The numerous plans for small homes 
that were turned in were all architectur- 
ally naive, but each one showed imagina- 
tion, and several of them proved truly 
provocative. At least those who will 
some day build their own houses even 
though they may be dream houses will 
have had some exposure to this medium, 
limited as it may be. 

Several of the paintings and drawings 
(not all done by art majors) were 
thoughtful and imaginative. One of them 
now hangs in my living room and has 
attracted surprised and favorable com 
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leave, tenure, and retirement provisions 
have been strengthened; the upper level 
of salary possibilities has pushed up en- 
couragingly; the teacher’s personal and 
social life has gained release from many 
earlier restrictions; public relations be- 
tween teacher and community are at a 
new high; recently developed teaching 
aids have increased teacher effectiveness; 
above ali, perhaps, is the enhanced pro- 
fessional dignity of the teacher as he now 
begins to participate liberally with ad- 
ministration in educational planning. 
Yes, teaching has many new and growing 
opportunities to offer resourceful, am- 
bitious, superior young men and women, 


ment even from my most sophisticated 
friends. 

By far the most exciting piece of work 
was done by a boy who, up to this point, 
seemed to have accomplished nothing 
whatever. For his special project he 
executed a huge, complex, and highly 
detailed drawing of a jet motor which he 
explained to an enthralled class in a 
manner that belied his age and experi- 
ence. When he finished, there was a 
spontaneous burst of applause which did 
more for this boy’s ego than all of my 
efforts of the previous ten weeks. 

It would be unrealistic and purely 
wishful thinking on my part to assume 
that every student, or, for that matter, 
any student, will leave this class with 
anything approaching a broad under- 
standing or appreciation of the arts. 
This was not the intent of the activity. | 
am convinced, though, that every mem- 
ber of the class has been stimulated into 
thinking actively in areas that formerly 
had been total blind spots and that some 
will develop real appreciation which 
might have lain permanently dormant. 
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Public interest, too, is sympathetically 
ready for further cultivation. As the 
whole world divides sharply in a choice 
between two ideologies we, on the mi- 
nority side, see and appreciate our de- 
pendence upon the effective education of 
all youth. And not to be overlooked is the 
growing percentage of the voting public 
who are parents of young children. The 
public is ready to support our best ef- 
forts. Working together, with teachers 
constantly alert to the most up-to-date 
facts, we can do much to assure the con- 
tinued and improved effectiveness of the 
public school system. There is a part for 
each of us. 
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Anglo-Saxons for a Night 


SISTER MARY MADELEINE SOPHIE, S.S.N.D.! 


Messmer High School’s senior English classes invite you to their presentation 
of an Anglo-Saxon Mead Hall Celebration to be given on December eighth, the 
feast of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception, at seven o’clock in Messmer’s 


“Mead Hall,” the gymnasium. 


Ninth-century King Alfred will be your host in an evening of music, dancing, 


stories, contests, and relaxing laughter. 


Cordially yours, 


SENIOR ENGLISH STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


So READ the student-designed invitation 
sent out to parents, friends, fellow-stu- 
dents, and teachers, here and in neigh- 
boring schools. Growing from a wisp of a 
dream in late September to full-blown 
reality in early December, the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Mead Hall” proved to be an 
amazing “‘first’’ in local school history 
and possibly a premiere nationally. The 
idea for the project grew quite naturally 
from our study of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, their life and literature. I had 
seen pictured in Life, collegians having a 
wonderful time re-enacting the doings of 
King Arthur and his fair knights and 
ladies. Our text, Adventures in English 
Literature, tantalized me with a full-page 
illustration of “Modern invaders re-enact 
the Saxon Raids of 449.” A fountain of 
excitement began to bubble up deep in 
my creative consciousness. My confreres 
in the department were definitely inter- 
ested in the vague idea. We'll have about 
twenty-five or so interested seniors take 
part, we agreed. Students began to sign 
up. The idea took hold even with the 
football players after word got round 
that there would be real food to eat—if 
not real mead to drink! To make a long 
1 Messmer High School, Milwaukee. 


story short, we ended with two hundred 
signing up to take part in the Mead Hall 
Celebration! 

About ten fellows and girls expressed 
their preference to do the research con- 
nected with a project of this kind. They 
began work almost immediately reading, 
taking notes, examining pictures, collect- 
ing any and every piece of information 
relating to our Old English-speaking 
forebears. They reported their findings 
and got them into the climate of thinking 
and planning. Other students began to 
request Mead Hall work. Now working 
with twenty-five can be gracious and 
fairly simple. But here were almost two 
hundred willing and ready to do what- 
ever they could! We talked over ways of 
organizing to get best results. We dis- 
covered early that for a task of this kind 
the help of other departments in the 


school was imperative if the Mead Hall 


Celebration was really to “come off.” 
Faculty members with student chairmen 
were asked to head these committees: 
research and script-writing, tickets and 
invitations, publicity, props and settings, 
entertainment, art and decoration, food, 
costuming, ushers. Interdepartmental 
relationships were established. The art 
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department began to work on two large 
“murals,” one depicting, in the art style 
of the period, scenes from Anglo-Saxon 
life; the other catching something of the 
vital religious life of the times in its 
queenly portrayal of Mary, Queen of 
Men. Anglo-Saxon warriors’ shields were 
constructed and decorated in the manner 
of the times. All these pieces would later 
help considerably in transforming the 
large school gymnasium into a lofty, 
beautiful Heorot, an Anglo-Saxon mead 
hall. The food committee began to plan 
the menu for the evening, trying hard to 
stay within the scope of ninth-century 
food. They settled for real chicken drum 
sticks, buns (bakers don’t sell trenchers 
any more!), apples and grapes, apple 
cider, pies (Porth!). The boys, it must be 
said, considered sweet cider a sissified let- 
down from mead which their text de- 
scribed as “a powerful brew fermented 
with honey.” (Incidentally I have it from 
a reliable source that Indiana mead- 
brewers can really “take off the top of 
your head.”’) The girls working on the 
food committee had also to find out how 
to serve the warriors in the most up-to- 
the-minute ninth-century fashion. Beo- 
wulf offered a number of clues. 

The costuming adviser and chairman 
began to circulate books on how the well- 
dressed came to a Mead Hall Victory 
Celebration. The clothing room was 
temporarily turned into an Anglo-Saxon 
ready-to-wear. Grendel’s costume was 
made especially for the monster and the 
occasion; its designer had to sew loosely 
into it a detachable arm which Beowulf 
would calmly prop up next to him at the 
banquet table after he had sent Grendel 
howling off into the dismal swamplands. 
Now don’t let chronology annoy you. Of 
course Beowulf lived centuries before 
King Alfred, but that is a mere historical 
detail. Actually Beowulf lived in Alfred’s 
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court, for Alfred was very fond of that 
great, adventurous poem. Every par- 
ticipant in the project was made respon- 
sible for his own costume. Mothers at 
home and school meetings asked: ‘Sister, 
might I please see a picture of how my 
son should look in this Meat Ball show?” 

Students began to bring in steins of all 
shapes, sizes, and antiquity. Each one 
took charge of his own wassailing equip- 
ment. Some of the steins were really 
valuable, and mothers and fathers loaned 
them to sons and daughters with great 
reluctance and caution and threat. En- 
tertainment acts were undertaken, and 
rehearsal went on at home and after class 
hours in school. The script was finally 
assembled. Dress rehearsals were sched- 
uled. Invitations were sent out by the 
Commerce Department after being de- 
signed by an art student. 

Came December 8, very happily a 
“free day.” The art, decorations, and 
setting committees really got an early 
start and worked with amazing ‘“know- 
how” at transforming a modern gym into 
a mead hall which might have pleased 
the discriminating Hrothgar himself. 

King Alfred’s table and throne chair 
formed the focal point of beauty and of 
interest. Against a rich forest-green back- 
drop festooned with long sprays of holly 
glittering with red berries, King Alfred 
and his gracious Queen Osburh would be 
seated. To their right and left would be 
seated notable guests: King Guthrum of 
the defeated Danes; Eadweard, Cedric, 
Athelstan, and other distinguished mem- 
bers of Alfred’s Witan. Flanking the 
king’s throne, stretching the length of the 
hall to the right and to the left, tables 
had been placed for the athelings, thanes, 
clergy, serfs, jesters, and other perform- 
ers at the great feast. The festive board, 
made inviting with its pine and holly, 
held the waiting steins as well as direc- 
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tion sheets to help the ‘‘guests” follow 
the program of events. The entire show 
had had only two very halting rehearsals! 
Anglo-Saxon shields decorated the walls; 
eight evergreen trees gave the mead hall 
that masculine fragrance which advertis- 
ers so highly recommend! A hart’s head 
looked out over Heorot. Drinking horns 
hung handily about. A Christmas-red 
antependium mounted with the royal 
shield completed the throne table. The 
teasing odor of frying chicken filtered 
through the girls’ locker room. Grendel, 
in a last fitting of his gunnysack trousers, 
roared as he split them and sputtered and 
fumed to find the long-suffering clothing 
teacher for a last-minute repair job. 
Anglo-Saxon lords and ladies, together 
with their “children,” began to assemble 
in their assigned rooms to costume for 
the grand processional. 

At about 6:35 P.m., “noble women”’ 
who took care of the serving entered the 


mead hall with pitchers of “mead” and 
filled the 159 varieties of steins. At 7:00 
p.M., after a trumpet call, one of the two 
narrators began to condition the audi- 


ence: 

Tonight we are seated in an Anglo-Saxon 
Mead Hall, King Alfred’s to be exact. Release 
for an hour or two your grip on the twentieth 
century and be persuaded to journey back 
eleven hundred years. Celebrate with the senior 
English classes, who furnish you with trans 
portation, King Alfred’s triumph over the in 
vading Danes. Enjoy with us, who have become 
kings and queens, athelings, warriors, poets, 
jesters, gleemen for a night, enjoy with us the 
mead that made Anglo-Saxon England famous! 
Tonight we relax together in Alfred’s great 
hall to sing, to banquet, to dance, to laugh, to 
listen to famous stories and poems of long ago. 
Tonight we honor Mary, Alfred’s lady above all 
others in his realm... . 


And so the Mead Hall Celebration got 
under way. The “‘Waes Hael” was called, 
and steins were lifted toward King Alfred 
in vigorous toast. ‘‘Drinc-Hael” gallantly 
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responded the king. Court children, to- 
gether with Ho and Hwaet, the court 
jesters, formed in procession to escort 
Oswald the Cook as he proudly carried 
high the Boar’s Head (constructed very 
cleverly of papier-maché by Grendel’s 
dress designer!) into the banquet hall to 
the singing and cheering of the guests. 
Then followed in rapid succession, brok- 
en only by the interpolations of the nar- 
rators: tumbling acts, a reading and 
dramatization from Beowulf, scops’ en- 
tertainment, the children’s skit, a mod- 
ern adaptation of ““The Seafarer,” recita- 
tion of Caedmon’s “Hymn,” Anglo- 
Saxon “riddles,” a conversational skit 
about the greatness of Alfred, the king 
and his court singing ‘“O Come Emman- 
uel,” recitation of Cynewulf’s poem, “A 
Maiden Ring-Adorned,” a symbolic 
‘Mistletoe Dance,” an equally symbolic 
“Evergreen Tree Ballet,” entertainment 
by the Waits, and finally Alfred’s closing 
speech : 

This has been a wonderful evening that you 
have given me. I want to thank all of you: 
my Queen, my Witan, members of the court, 
other guests, all, and I wish also in a special 
way to include the children. To you all, my 
sincerest thanks. 

And now, before we sing our final song 
together, I have chosen to thank God and Mary 
for us all for the many things they have given 
us in the past year: health, food, shelter, friends, 
victory over Our enemies, the grace to come back 
to God when we sinned against Him. Our 


» Anglo-Saxon poet, Cynewulf, in his poem, ‘“The 


Christ,” has a passage with which I should like 
to conclude the evening. I like to think of each 
one of us Christians as the “city of Christ,” of 
whom he speaks. May Christ come to us in this 
holy season of Advent. May He be born again 
in us on the holy night! 


After the king had read the fresh, 
beautiful words of Cynewulf, the entire 
assemblage gave out with the not too 
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Say W hat You Mean 


JENNY COHLER! 


Communication cannot be effective un- 
less meanings are exact. Exact expression 
requires clear and articulate thinking. 
Articulate thinking is predicated on a 
facile vocabulary and an understanding 
of the affective meanings of words. Se- 
mantics is, therefore, integral in the 
teaching of creative and expository writ- 
ing, in formal vocabulary study, in argu- 
ment and persuasion, in the study of 
literature. 

When we exhort our students to say 
what they mean, we urge them to de- 
velop awareness, discrimination, a feeling 
for words. For we recognize that thought 
must occur in word patterns and that a 
transferal of precise meaning from speak - 
er or writer to listener or reader is pos- 
sible only if there is this awareness. 
Therefore, we must do more than exhort 
if real learning is our goal,and the work in 
the English class affords many oppor- 
tunities for such instruction and prac- 
tice. Here are some classroom approaches 
tried in fourth-year English classes with 
stimulating results. The words listed be- 
low are taken from previously adminis- 
tered vocabulary tests, students’ com- 
positions, and class reading, arranged in 
a pattern of apparent interchangeability, 
to form an introduction to overtones in 
words. The list grew out of a formal unit 
in vocabulary enrichment. This formal 
vocabulary study had as its purposes, 
first, the introduction of a method for 
vocabulary enrichment with mastery of 

'Mrs. Milton Cohler teaches in Von Steuben 
High School, Chicago 


some five hundred new words as a goal 
and, second, the recognition of semantic 
inferences in words with emphasis on the 
substitution of exact for approximate 
meanings. Here are a few of the group- 
ings in the study: 


chagrin—embarrassment—mortification 


aver—said—insisted 
consternation—dismay—disapproval 
exhortation—encouragement —persuasion 
adulation—flattery—praise 
sedate—staid—stuffy 
plied—-pressed—assailed 
ingratiate—find favor—fawn 
equitable—just—generous 
skeptical—unbelieving—unreceptive 
travesty-—distortion—joke 
arbitrary—despotic—unilatera] 
fastidious—fussy —punctilious 


The selection of these words for discus- 
sion was a classroom project. Students 
submitted words which required clarifica- 
tion or had discussion possibilities from 
their own reading or from word lists or 
standardized tests that had been pre- 
sented to the class. I added to the list, 
and, though the list grew as we continued 
our study, it was never formalized. The 
influence of our discussion of word mean- 
ings carried over into other units of Eng- 
lish as well. Class investigation and dis- 
cussion ceatered on such questions as: 
What is the exact meaning of each of 
these words? Which two in each grouping 
are closest in meaning? How does root 
meaning clarify word meaning? What 
about the affective import: favorable or 
unfavorable, strong or weak, formal or 
informal, objective or subjective, specific 
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or abstract? Incontestable is more vigor- 
ous than certain. Consternation implies 
paralyzing dismay, though dismay itself 
is disheartening enough. There is a sense 
of urgency in exhortation beyond mere 
encouragement, and servile flattery is adu- 
lation far beyond praise. Though arbi- 
trary belongs to the upper echelons of 
caprice, there is hardly much caprice in 
despotism. One may be sedate with dig- 
nity but is definitely stuffy with staid. 
While equitable carries a subtle sense of 
measure and balance, generous is dan- 
gerously qualifying and subject to too 
varying interpretations. It is good to be 
punctilious but bad to be fastidious. 
Oftentimes, éravesty is no joke at all. 

So it is with words. They have many 
faces and colors, many moods and pur- 
poses. Once they come alive, the search 
becomes endlessly engaging. However, 
fascinating as such excursions into the 
meanings of words may prove to be, their 
histories and origins, the ironies of time 
and trend in their ever changing mean- 
ings, for the high school classroom words 
cannot be an end in themselves. This 
interest in the meanings of words must 
be transferred to an awareness of words 
in use. From newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, words are brought in 
for interpretation and discussion. What 
is the writer, speaker, performer, saying? 
What did he intend to say? Was he ob- 
scure? Deliberately? Carelessly? By in- 
ference? Did he have a plan? Did he 
suggest directions without indicating 
clear objectives? Did he use words as 
tools? As tricks? The same method of in- 
quiry is applied to their own writings. 
Meeting in small groups, students select 
from their compositions sentences which 
have achieved their purpose and sen- 
tences which have failed their purpose, 
to be mimeographed, distributed, and 
discussed by the class as a whole. A few 
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sentences from this latter group are 
listed below, with the discussion which 
followed. Though it was acknowledged 
that some of the sentences contained 
generally accepted folk expressions, the 
class felt they should be included for 
criticism because they were trite and in- 
explicit. 

She is no longer in the background, but is now 
in the limelight. 

It is important to take things as they come 

College girls cannot be classed as primitive 
people; they aren’t barbarians; they wouldn’t 
do anything to harm anyone. 

Disregard the fact that sorority girls are 
expected to date only fraternity boys. Such a 
statement is just not true. 

Football scholarships make it appear that 
schools care less for scholarship, and more 
about having a good football team. 

Man needs something spiritual to hang on to, 

It is up to her to invite people of the same 
caliber so that all may enjoy the evening. 

A good and complete education is what each 
student should try to achieve in college. 

Background has too many meanings; it 
might refer to ancestry or environment 
or social position. Exact thought has not 
been communicated. The use of the word 
suggests that the writer wasn’t sure of 
his ideas. Being in the limelight may be 
favorable or unfavorable. For example, 
certain gangsters were in the limelight 
during the Kefauver investigations. The 
writer should tell what limetight stands 
for, describe the situation, and let the 
reader reach his own conclusion about 
the girl’s position. Facetiously speaking, 
“taking things as they come” might be a 
good slogan for a kleptomaniac. Does 
things represent experiences, events, phi- 
losophies? It appears that the writer was 
too lazy or too hazy to figure out what 
he meant by things and shifted his re- 
sponsibility onto his reader. 

However college girls may be classed, 
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primitive and barbarian have no identifi- 
cation in the sentence. The comparison 
is too strong for the situation. Speaking 
in such superlatives weakens the impres- 
sion and makes the whole statement un- 
dignified and unconvincing. One suspects 
that the writer does not know the exact 
meanings of these words. Also, in the 
same sentence, without a specific refer- 
ence, anything is nothing, and anyone is 
no one, 

There is some question as to whether 
a “more” in football must necessarily 
add up to a “less” in scholarship. Yet 
that is the unmistakable inference in the 
statement; there is not enough exact 
commitment. The writer should be will- 
ing to enlarge upon his ‘make it appear.” 
“Something spiritual” suggests a quality 
of endurance and strength that doesn’t 
go with hang. Furthermore, there is a 
lack of good taste in the statement, as 
well as an annoying ambiguity. If it is a 


fact that sorority girls can date only fra- 


ternity boys, then how can the writer ask 
that we disregard the statement; how 
can we accept his arbitrary “untrue’’? 
Caliber is clearly the wrong word. Per- 
haps the writer intended that “she” in- 
vite people of the same interests, social 
position, age. However, we do not know, 
and exact meaning has not been com- 
municated. 

Thus, by the directed examination of 
examples of strong and weak writing in 
their own work and in the communica- 
tion of others, there is developed an 
awareness of factors involved in honest 
and effective communication. Once these 
criteria are recognized and accepted, 
they form a valuable tool for the meas- 
urement of communication effectiveness. 
Such awareness helps to create a con- 
sciously critical response to words and 
their use, and the degree of awareness 
profoundly affects the mood and level of 
acceptance or rejection of what is written 
and said. 


ANGLO-SAXONS FOR A NIGHT—|Continued from p. 83) 


Anglo-Saxon but nevertheless very effec- 
tive “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen.”’ 

Was the Anglo-Saxon Mead Hall proj- 
ect worth while? The English Language 
Arts committees would agree that it was, 
I believe; for reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening certainly fraternized in this 
project which, as lords and ladies all 
agreed, was great fun, Students learned 
to work in small groups with student 
chairmen and faculty advisers. They 
learned how to use the library and other 
sources to find information; | have never 
seen students hunt so avidly for ma- 


terial. Selections which too often remain 
schoolbookish and inert came to life for 
many students and were enjoyed. After 
all, literature is for enjoyment. Partici- 
pants now graduated ask: “Are you go- 
ing to have another Mead Hall this year, 
Sister?” Maybe we should. But we are 
already thinking of something different. 
After all, the Tabard Inn has great pos 
sibilities. So do Dr. Johnson and eight- 
eenth-century coffee-houses. We can’t 
say just yet. In a few weeks our Anglo- 
Saxon friends will be with us again. 
After that, anything can happen! 


§ 
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THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 

Someone in the school probably should 
enter a prize essay contest sponsored for 
juniors and seniors by the State Bar Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut as a public service. 
Few students would do so voluntarily. Final 
days of school are crowded ones, especially 
for seniors, and there was very little time 
before the deadline, May 1, during a vaca- 
tion. The description of the essays—not 
more than 2,500 words—-was enough to dis- 
suade the timorous, whether teacher or stu- 
dent. Perhaps the department head would 
have to assume responsibility. With some 
hesitancy I required a paper of each member 
of two senior college-preparatory divisions. 
They willingly co-operated. I was very much 
pleased with their response to this serious 
undertaking: a wholesomely critical ap- 
proach and a wholehearted desire to write 
well. Not all papers were submitted to the 
contest, but the students were well aware of 
faults and merits. Of five state winners, 
three were from these two divisions. 

Writing these required essays seemed to 
be a valuable experience for the students 
who had been discovering through ap- 
proaching college admission the value of 
some kind of distinction. To have a paper 
gain notice would be a distinction, for the 
contest was statewide and objective; num- 
bers, not names, were known to those in 
charge in the state and to the judges. Stu- 
dent interest in the subject, ‘“The Menace of 
Communism to a Free World,” was very 
high. It contributed to their searching for 
facts and trying to communicate exactly 
what they meant. It made for caution. The 
activity indirectly provided an excellent re- 
view and a sound and natural test of grasp 
of what supposedly had been taught. The 
activity was largely student activity: stu- 
dents raised questions and answered each 
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other; students asked for help from the class 
and in conferences. 

All stages of the undertaking were sub- 
ject to group discussion. Discussion meant 
challenge. Students defined the title. They 
read with a purpose, trying to distinguish 
between the relevant and the irrelevant. 
Students forced close reading upon each 
other, for the subject required careful con- 
sideration and caution. They were eager to 
avoid being misunderstood. Bibliographies 
were unusually important. More than one 
source was to be used as a basis of any paper; 
students themselves made that decision. All 
the facts were needed. Who was the author 
of the book or article? Who had published 
it? When had it appeared? Statements had 
to be supported by facts. Books and articles 
were brought to class to give supporting 
evidence. 

Parts of papers and some entire papers 
were read to the class. The authors were 
praised and questioned. Preliminary papers 
were submitted, but because the final papers 
were to be student not faculty—papers, 
they were not corrected in detail. Student 
interest prompted questions about writing: 
the kind of questions that should be asked 
about writing. Many pertained to order and 
thought relationships, involving outlining. 
Is it better to consider this point here or 
there? The plan was briefly outlined spon- 
taneously; the opinion of the class was 
asked. i1ow should I’connect this point with 
that one? Which of these ways is better? 
This sentence doesn’t seem to be right; 
what can I do with it? Many students asked 
questions about words, for they were eager 
to use words exactly and to express ideas in 
a way that would increase, not diminish, the 
effectiveness of their statements. In student 
conferences, arranged by individual request, 
I tried to stimulate students to see what 
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they wished to communicate, to see what 
they needed to study if they were writing of 
something they did not understand. 

For short intervals we left the subject, as 
writers often do. Although the activity was 
agreeably successful, next year I do not plan 
to repeat it. Something else, I know, will 
reach student interests and be provocative. 
At this point what it is Ido not know. Iam 
looking for it. 

MARION C, SHERIDAN 


James Hittnouse Hicu ScHoor 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


TEEN-AGERS MAKE THE NEWS 


It was very evident when the members of 
the class began to enter the room that they 
were up in the air about something. I bided 
my time, for I was sure that some time in 
the five-minute period before regular class- 
work would begin I’d get an inkling of what 
had caused this particular caldron to reach 
the boiling point. Sure enough, one boy 
said, ‘‘You are all the time telling us to read 
the papers, and, if we do, what do we see? 
Headlines and editorials about teen-agers 
getting into trouble.’ (There had been a 
rather harsh editorial in our local paper 
about teen-age drivers.) 

One very meek little girl said, “They just 
can’t all be bad. There must be a few good 
ones who do outstanding good things in- 
stead of making the headlines for bad things 
they’ve done.” 

Others chimed in that it was not only the 
general public but even their parents who 
didn’t trust them, who treated them like 
infants or imbeciles—in other words, they 
went into the typical song and dance of the 
misunderstood teen-agers! 

The bell stopped the chatter, but, after 
they had settled down, I asked if they were 
sufficiently interested in finding out about 
other teen-agers, when they lived, and what 
they accomplished, to do some research 
work on the subject. They were interested, 
very definitely, especially if they could get 
their findings in shape to flaunt in the faces 


of their parents. I thereupon rashly prom- 
ised a newspaper as their piéce de résistance. 

We checked to see if our idea of a teen- 
ager and Mr. Webster’s were the same, and 
we tried to the very best of our ability to 
keep our characters within that age bracket 
of thirteen to nineteen. We did discover 
some discrepancies in reference works, how- 
ever, as to ages. 

Work started, immediately, out of class, 
with each member assiduously scanning cur- 
rent magazines for any usable material, 
with the result that for several days the 
greetings were not the customary “Hello, 
how are you?” but “Have you found any- 
body?” 

Unfortunately, ninth-graders have nei- 
ther the “know-how” nor the time to do ex- 
tensive research work; so I enlisted the aid 
of the school and city librarians, and we did 
most of the compiling of reference materials, 
because I did not want the thing to drag on 
indefinitely or to have them become dis- 
couraged. But by the time we had finished 
the unit we had been working on, I had a 
fairly complete mimeographed bibliography 
for each student. (Several times before ac- 
tual work was begun, we had taken a few 
minutes to discuss the plans for our new 
unit.) 

Our first step was to decide on a name for 
the unit and to elect an editor and an as- 
sistant editor for the newspaper. Next, the 
class was divided into groups, with a chair- 
man for each group. In very few instances 
did any groups use the same material, but 
we did try to see that each group had one 
person under each big division. Every pupil 
took notes and wrote up the material about 
the person his group was studying. Then 
they read these aloud and chose the best, 
which was put into the folder to be used in 
the newspaper. 

We had worked out ten main divisions: 

I. Bible: David, Jephthah’s daughter, Jo- 

seph, Esther, Salome 

II. Royalty: King Tut, Cleopatra, Nero, 

Mary (Queen of Scots), Edward VI, 
Victoria, Wilhelmina, Alfonso XIIT 
III. History: Joan of Arc, Pocahontas, Betty 
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Zane, David Owen Dodd (Arkansas’s 
own Nathan Hale) 

. Musicians: Mozart, Bach 

. Artist: Michaelangelo 

. Actresses: Maude Adams, Helen Wood 

. Writers: Bronté Sisters, A. A. Milne, 
Paul Siple, David Putnam, Tommy 
Wadelton, Patience, John, and Richard 
Abbe 

. Movie stars: Shirley Temple, Margaret 
O’Brien, Judy Garland 

. “Quiz Kids” (not much material): Jack 
Rooney, Richard Weixler, Ruthie Dus- 
kin, Patricia Conlon 

. Business: Duncan Phyfe, Warren Garret- 
son (antique dealer), Walter Serverts 
(carillon player) 


They selected some not-so-desirable teen- 
agers to prove that they were not biased and 
that the realize that human nature had 
changed very little during the years. 

As the editor elected was the same girl 
who had said, ‘They just can’t all be bad,” 
she used that as the title for her editorial. 

The pupils realized that their newspaper 
couldn’t be called ‘“Teen-agers Make the 
News,” and they voted to call it Teen-Age 
News. 

There were only two references which we 
had found that because of lack of time we 
were unable to read. These were the one 
about Maude Adams and Around the World 
in Eleven Years by the Abbe children. 

The articles were to be written in modern 
newspaper style, and in almost every in- 
stance this was done. Here are some of the 
headlines they used: 

1. Strange Disappearance (Joseph) 
2. Big Secret Revealed—Queen Is a Jewess 

(Esther) 

. Strange Request Granted at Court of Herod 

(Salome) 

. Local Boy Becomes Pupil of Lorenzo the 

Magnificent (Michaelangelo) 

5. Indian Girl Confirmed in Parish Church 

(Pocahontas) 

. An “ad” from Master Duncan Phyfe of 2 

Broad Street, New York 

. New Parson and Family Arrive at Parsonage 

(Brontés) 

. Good Deed Goes Wrong (Tommy Wadelton 
and his father) 


It is always a good proof of the interest of 
a class in any work when they are willing to 
work on it in their spare time. In this case, 
six pupils gulped theic lunches and came up 
to fold and staple The Teen-Age News, and 
they asked for extra copies to wave in the 
faces of various critical adults. 

The youngsters classified the work as one 
of the best units of the year, because it was 
so very different, and because they very 
ably proved their point that “They can’t all 
be bad.” 

Marie C. SENYARD 


Prine Biurr (ArK.) JuNioR ScHoo. 


LET’S SELL ENGLISH 


The expression “Let’s sell English” is not 
popular with most English teachers. How- 
ever, this is exactly what we must set out to 
do from the opening bell on the first day of 
school. 

I believe that every possible device 
should be consciously and _ deliberately 
seized upon to give our students good rea- 
sons for studying English. In addition to 
setting up units which appeal to real student 
interests, the teacher can encourage his 
pupils to investigate the place of English in 
their lives and to form realistic purposes in 
their study of English. To this end I have 
employed a procedure that consistently 
seems to give good results. 

Generally, I begin by discussing the four 
main types of language skills —reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening—and then as- 
sign the keeping of a diary for twenty-three 
hours. Normally, it is very detailed, listing 
the number of minutes spent in specific lan- 
guage activities. The following day com- 
mittees summarize time data, figure per- 
centages for the four language-skill types, 
and list the various communication activi- 
ties. From this we try to look at a “total 
language-use picture.” This year an article 
in the school paper brought much comment 
from students and faculty members regard- 
ing the results of our survey. 

From the discussion of the language pic- 
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ture, a list of questions having to do with 
the place of language skills in the students’ 
lives is evolved and forms the basis of subse- 
quent committee research. I find it best, as 
much as possible, to retain the original 
wording as it was given by the student. A 
few of the questions investigated this year 
were: What language skills are recom- 
mended for success in college? What can I 
talk about on a date? How should a boy ask 
for a date? How much English is really 
necessary for success in high school? How 
does English help you get a job? How can 
English help you become more popular? 

Appropriate activities are chosen by the 
committees to secure answers to their ques- 
tions, and various methods are used to re- 
port to the class. One committee, for exam- 
ple, spent a great deal of time making up 
and duplicating a questionnaire that was 
given to every faculty member in order to 
gain information regarding the importance 
of good speaking ability, good spelling, good 
reading ability, good listening ability, and 
good writing in other subjects. They pre- 
sented a summary, as well as_ selected 
teacher comments, in their report to the 
class. 

Another committee broke down the gen- 
eral area of jobs into three categories— pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, and unskilled. 
Committee members were charged with 
interviewing representative jobholders in 
each category and made individual reports, 
including specific quotes, when possible, re- 
garding the value of English skills in getting 
and keeping jobs. In addition, the commit- 
tee completed arrangements for inviting to 
class the personnel director of a large indus- 
trial plant near by. He spoke briefly but 
convincingly on the language skills he looks 
for when people come to him seeking a job: 
the importance of filling out the application 
blank properly and in good form, the im- 
pression that good oral English makes in the 
interview, the various language skills neces- 
sary for certain classes of jobs in the plant, 
etc. 

Other committees wrote letters to col- 
leges, interviewed students and parents, 


consulted reference books, took class polls, 
and did some independent thinking in get- 
ting answers to their questions. They gave 
demonstrations, made up scrapbooks, pre- 
sented panel discussions, duplicated written 
reports for distribution, and held question- 
and-answer sessions as their reports to the 
class. Of course, during all this I sat in on 
committee meetings when possible, made 
progress checks, and generally acted as co- 
ordinator. It was necessary to provide some 
suggestions and guidance as to activities 
that might prove fruitful in finding answers 
to the questions. 

After all reports are in, we try to take the 
large view—-to estimate the scope and im- 
portance of language skills as they affect our 
lives. Always it seems that we have just 
scratched the surface. However, from the 
answers we do have, the value of English 
stands out clearly and distinctly. The stu- 
dents put in a great deal of time and effort, 
and the reports to the class are very well 
received. 

I feel that “high-pressure selling” should 
not be used but that, instead, the teacher 
should let the students have the facts—se- 
cured by themselves and their classmates 
and let them come to a realization of the 
pertinent values that English possesses for 
them. If the activities secure only partial 
results, the teacher will see significant and, 
in some cases, startling changes in student 
attitude and motivation. Concrete evidence 
of this was noted in increased effort and 
interest, as well as in frequent references to 
the reports in subsequent class discussions. 


Roserr C. MCKEAN 


BEAVERTON (ORE.) UNION SCHOOL 


SPECIFICS TO REPLACE “SAID” 

While writing anecdotes and stories this 
year, my sophomore English students com- 
plained that the conversation they wrote 
sounded dull because they used the word 
said over and over. Thus began a study of 
words which can be used in place of said. 
The examples of conversation in our text 
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yielded some results. Books they were read- 
ing for reports were the source of others. 
Students who had heretofore never bothered 
to read a magazine story did so in the search. 

When I remarked that I had once seen a 
list of words which can be used in place of 
said, they wanted to compile their own list. 
It was decided that each student (I have 100 
in four classes) should bring in a list of at 
least ten such words found in reading. Very 
few students, however, stopped at ten. 

We worked out a system which made the 
compiling fun. A sheet of paper containing a 
letter of the alphabet (Y, VY, Z combined) 
was placed on each of twenty-four desks. 
When the students came to class, they 
moved about the room, each writing his con- 
tributions on the proper sheets, after check- 
ing to avoid repetition. The eager beavers 
who had found thirty or forty did not com- 
plain about having extra writing to do. 
When all four classes had placed their find- 
ings on the sheets, the last group arranged 
each sheet alphabetically and counted the 
words. They were amazed at the total. They 
had expected that the list might top one 
hundred words. But that first tabulation re- 
vealed more than two hundred and fifty! 

Nevertheless, the students continued to 
find words. The lists were typed and tacked 
on the bulletin board at writing level. As 
each class came to the room, they dashed to 
the board to add new words to the list. Some 
even came before classes started in the 
morning and during study halls to get there 
first with a new word. When the list became 
hopelessly written on, I retyped it. That 
happened several times. Finally, when con- 
tributions dwindled, I made a mimeo- 
graphed copy for each student to keep in his 
notebook. At present the list totals 567 
words, but I suspect that soon enough words 
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will have been added to make a new copy 
necessary. 

Many benefits have been derived from 
the project. As intended in the first place, it 
has helped produce more readable student 
compositions and has aroused interest in 
creative writing. It certainly has been a 
boon to spelling and vocabulary. Also, it has 
brought about an increased interest in 
reading. 

The students have become amazingly 
critical of writing styles. Some have brought 
in examples of the kind of written conversa- 
tion in which speech after speech is reported 
without any explanatory material, so that, 
as one student stated, “I have to go back, 
counting on my fingers, to find out who said 
what.”’ They have even dared to criticize the 
writers of the classics. Though these older 
writers were the source of some inimitable 
variations on said for our list, the students 
agreed that most of them used said itself en- 
tirely too much, making long paragraphs of 
explanation necessary to reveal a character 
who might well have been shown by a care- 
fully chosen synonym for said. 

This consciousness of the varied shades of 
meaning which can be produced by the use 
of different explanatory terms in conversa- 
tion is one of the most valuable results of 
our study. The students have seen that the 


same speech may have many different con- 


notations and may, by the use of different 
said’s, picture in the reader’s mind many 
different types of characters speaking. 

The most tangible result, of course, is the 
list itself, which most of the students plan to 
keep and use throughout their high school 
and, some have told me, even college— 
years. 

MARTHA PENCE 


KIrraNNIne (Pa.) Hicu ScHoor 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


“LEARNING THAT DOESN’T STICK” 
is discussed by Robert Lowell Stevens in the 
Illinois English Bulletin for November. 
Teaching college students he had formerly 
taught in high school, he found that they did 
not know many things which he had careful- 
ly taught them earlier. He makes some sug- 
gestions for getting beller results but admits 
that, with the human tendency to ‘wish 
thinking” and the unprincipled appeals of 
some advertisers and politicians, we cannot 
hope for complete success. Have the stu- 
dents study advertisements; perhaps they 
may be led to imagine the results if all the 
advertisers’ claims proved true in someone’s 
use of the products. Stevens advises discus- 
sion of political issues on which there is little 
partisan feeling and small likelihood of an- 
gering influential citizens—such as book 
censorship, lowering the voting age, or 
politicians’ speeches about juvenile delin- 
quency. He does not advise a campaign 
against comic books, easily the most popular 
form of literature, although he admits that 
most of the present ones are at best a waste 
of time. But, to make the important poems 
really comprehensible to students, see that 
they know the meanings of the words and 
have any other information necessary to 
understanding—before they meet the 
poems. Deliberately teach this vocabulary 
through several weeks before introducing a 
poem, incidentally if possible as other read- 
ing and writing progresses but, if necessary, 
directly and formally. Make the writing 
skills stick by cutting down the number of 
grammatical constructions taught and hav- 
ing more time for writing. Then, so far as 
possible, find or invent real occasions for the 
student writing. 


TWO PAPERS ON THE MEASURE- 
ment of writing ability, read at the spring 


conference of the New York State English 
Council, appear in the fall issue of its official 
organ, the English Record. Both are by men 
from the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Peter M. Miller discusses “Objective 
Measures of Writing Ability.” An objective 
test is one which can be scored by a clerk, 
often by a machine. ‘The essential common 
characteristic of the many forms of objective 
testing described by Miller is offering the 
testee a number of fixed alternatives, so that 
all he does is to choose among them. Most of 
the alternatives are corrections, but some 
some of them may be approving the forms 
already presented in context. He did not 
recommend any of these devices for testing 
organization of units larger than single sen- 
tences. He suggested three chief types of 
tests of sentence structure: choice of several 
ways to correct a faulty (underlined) con- 
struction, choice of several underlined and 
numbered constructions as the faulty one, 
and choice of the best or the worst of several 
forms of the same sentence. 

Warren G. Findley replied to the question 
“How Objective Can Free-Style Measures 
of Writing Ability Be Made?” First he re- 
ported a doctoral thesis which seems to show 
conclusively that a verbal test such as part 
of the Scholastic Aptitude ‘Test is a better 
predictor of subsequent work in composition 
courses than are such objective tests of the 
sentence as Mr. Miller had described, para- 
graph revision, or any ordinary free essay. 
He explained the controlled essay test now 
offered by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and also its “Interlinear” exer- 
cise, in which a long paragraph needing 
many improvements in sentence structure, 
punctuation, and diction is printed with 
triple spacing for the corrections. The con- 
trolled essay test, as judged by statistics, 
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seems to be almost as reliable as the verbal 
test, but for any single student results vary 
with the topics. 


“BETTER PLAN FOR TEACHING A 
Necessity: Letter Writing’ is offered by 
Salley Winfrey in the November Clearing 
House. The key to her method is the teach- 
ing of letter-writing as an art the basis of 
which is courtesy. This meant enough study 
of the psychology of letter-writing to make 
the learning stick. The first assignment was 
a sales letter—of anything the student 
chose. The teacher maneuvered the students 
into realizing that this required their know- 
ing thoroughly the article they wished to 
“sell.” So they saw that they should write 
to the manufacturers for information, and 
interest began to pick up. Maybe the manu- 
facturer would not bother to answer? Sell 
him, then! From there on, one thing led to 
another in ways not necessary to report. The 
teacher who makes such a start and empha- 
sizes the “you” in letters will come out all 
right—especially if the letters are real, to 
be mailed. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE’S NOT TAUGHT,” 
by Jacques Barzun, in the December A flan- 
lic, courageously and correctly insists that 
clearness and accuracy of expression are 
more important than formal correctness and 
that teachers should give them the central 
place in their teaching. But some of his illus- 
trations of “jargon” are lamentably wrong, 
apparently because Barzun did not under- 
stand the commercial and educational con- 
texts. He refuses to lay the blame for most 
students’ failure to learn to write well upon 
progressive schools, lack of discipline, de- 
cline of morality, or upsurge of crisis. Only 
professional writers and a few accomplished 
amateurs ever did write well, and the great 
majority made many “errors.” But college- 
bred millions who write badly write much, 
and often, for publication. The “decline”’ is 
“no decline at all—simply the infinite dupli- 
cation of dufferism.” The complaints come 
from Canada, England, and Germany. 

The invention of scientific terms has en- 
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couraged the growth of jargon—new words 
of hybrid derivation and use of old words in 
new (to Barzun, loose) senses. His examples 
are sometimes unfortunate. He condemns 
“contact” and “process” as verbs, clearly 
not realizing situations in which there is no 
substitute. And, when he discusses the word- 
ing of The English Language Arts, he shows 
no understanding of the difficulty of finding 
a single generally understood term for the 
multiple subject we teachers of “English” 
teach or of the still too common complete 
separation of each subject of instruction 
from the others. Is he right in his incidental 
statement that the majority of persons lack 
the capacity to learn, even under good in- 
struction, to write clearly and accurately? 


FLOYD RINKER WRITES ABOUT 
“Stimulating Creative Expression” in the 
NEA Journal for December. He recom- 
mends writing proverbs, epigrams, etc., on 
the chalkboard without assignment. He 
played the “Poet and Peasant Overture” 
until for one boy at least he spoiled the 
overture but aroused interest in words, as 
students recorded on the board all the 
words the music brought to mind. Once stu- 
dents wrote stories for younger children, 
which they afterward took home and read to 
their families or to any children whom they 
could get to listen. Assigning prolonged 
study of some object--tree, empty box, a 
bust of Shakespeare, or the pattern made by 
snowflakes passing a street light-—sometimes 
brings good results. Comparison of the means 
of securing effects in such arts as painting 
with the means the writer uses helps many. 
‘To maintain interest, publication should be 
encouraged or secured for good work. Have 
the students keep journals. Give outstand- 
ing students a common-place paraphrase of 
an excellent paragraph and have them try to 
recast it effectively. 


SCIENCE-FICTION SHOULD RE- 
ceive respectful attention from teachers of 
English, says Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., in the 
September Virginia Journal of Education. 
The best of it is good, not merely as satis- 
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faction of the craving for adventure common 
to boys, and not only for the incidental as- 
tronomical information it conveys, but also 
because it has good character delineation 
and excellent style. He accepts it as part but 
not all of students’ “free” reading. Mooney’s 


incomplete list of satisfactory science-fiction 
writers includes William Morrison, Lester 
Del Rey, Fritz Leiber, Clifford D. Simak, 
and Ray Bradbury. 


“MATERIALS FOR THE RETARDED 
Reader” is primarily a bibliography of such 
materials, listing books from twenty-seven 
publishers with the publishers’ estimates of 
their reading level. It was compiled by Cloy 
S. Hobson and Oscar M. Haugh and appears 
in the University of Kansas Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, Volume VIII, No. 1. Two hundred 
copies are available to the first who write for 
them. (Wouldn’t it be fair to inclose a ten- 
cent stamp?) 


“STIMULATING PUPILS’ READING 
Interests,” by Michael J. Romano, in the 
October High Points, lists almost every 
known device for the purpose. Of course 
there are courtroom procedures, programs 
imitating “What’s My Line?” “Author 
Meets the Critics,” etc., dramatizations, 
study and discussion of movie reviews, lis- 
tening to recordings. Less usual, for arousing 
interest in reading, are word games, the use 
of “student interest inventories,” student- 
and-parent panels on reading and viewing 
problems, periodic reports upon topics 
pupils are interested in and might read 
about. Romano points out that 90 per cent 
of the students’ future reading will be in 
magazines, and he urges some attention to 
these in our classes. 


“TEEN-AGE READING” IN THE OC- 
tober ALA Bulletin is the report of a study 
made by a joint committee of two depart- 
ments of the American Library Association 
and the Children’s Book Council, a publish- 
ers’ organization. Vernon Ives, president of 
Holiday House, was chairman of this com- 
mittee. By questioning librarians in young 


people’s departments of city libraries and in 
high schools, and also all schoo} library su- 
pervisors, they found: (1) Books of not 
more than 250 or 300 pages are preferred. 
(2) Even if cloth binding costs fifty cents 
more, it is prefered to a cloth substitute. 
(3) Librarians would like two jackets with 
each book—one to post and one to circulate 
with the book. (4) Biographies should be 
illustrated. School librarians like illustra- 
tions in fiction; public librarians, probably 
because they serve only the better readers, 
do not value illustrations. (5) Young people 
refuse books with small type but regard 
oversize type as juvenile. (6) Biographies 
are still needed, but they should not be fic- 
tionized. (7) Sports stories are quite numer- 
ous enough, but sports biographies and how- 
to-play-it books are scarce. (8) Career books 
are in demand. Better a good writer than an 
expert in the vocation, but teen-age boys 
prefer directly technical books. (9) Boys are 
more choosy than girls about their novels. 
(Should not the teen-age shelves mix juve- 
niles and adult volumes?) The public li- 
braries have more adult books than the 
school libraries in their youth collections. 
(10) Science-fiction is in demand, but chiefly 
novels rather than collections of short 
stories. 


IN HIS “GOOD NEWS” DEPARTMENT 
of the Saturday Review (November 14) Don- 
ald Harrington reports on last summer’s 
participation of fourth- to ninth-grade chil- 
dren in the Ann Arbor, Michigan, Public 
Library summer-vacation reading club. 
Club membership entails not only the read- 
ing of books but the writing of a report on 
each book read. Though the only reward of- 
fered for participation is a cardboard token 
pin, 333 children joined the club last sum- 
mer and did some reading. Of these, 198 
wrote reports on 1,312 books; 65 wrote ten 
reports or more. “There was no publicity, no 
coercion, not contest. They read their books 
and wrote their reports simply for the sheer 
fun of doing it.’’ Harrington also reports 
that the Scarsdale, New York, High School 
newspaper has published a special ten- 
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thousand-copy issue for distribution among 
high school students in India, describing 
school assemblies, student organizations, 
parents’ associations, vocational training, 
the honor system, seminars, dramatics, 
sports, courses of study, etc., and has invited 
a high school in India to send a similar news- 
paper in exchange. 


THE FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA IS 
no longer located at the address given in the 
November English Journal; its office is now 
at 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. Mo- 
tion-picture enthusiasts, whether for com- 
mercial photoplays, art films, teaching films, 
or amateur production, will find Rushes, the 
biweekly newspaper issued by the Film 
Council of America, quite valuable. Free. 


A “SYMPOSIUM DRAMATIC 
Techniques” fills a large part of the Novem- 
ber California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Marion L. Underwood assesses the 


value of good work in dramatics as training 
in perception of dramatically presented 


propaganda. Since dramatics must be well 
taught to be at all useful, she thinks that the 
schools must have teachers trained for such 
work; and, since they will have so many re- 
hearsals and conferences out of school hours, 
their other subject should probably not be 
English, with its burden of theme correction. 
Eleanor Vactor supplies several examples of 
frustrated students drawn out of themselves 
by being drawn into plays. W. David Sievers 
argues strongly the value of “creative” dra- 
matics or, as he prefers to call it, informal 
dramatics. He means both dramatiziation of 
literature, which practically compels a fair- 
ly perceptive reading of the stories, and 
sociodrama, in which social problems are 
solved or at least clarified by being acted out 
in the classroom. Mary Jean Sutcliffe dis- 
cusses “Building Student-Audience Appreci- 
ation.” She proposes, among other means, 
an active publicity and bulletin-board pro- 
gram advertising excellent stage, movie, and 
television programs, periodic theater or tele- 
vision parties, and guest speakers from the 
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professional and educational theater worlds. 
Also: (1) The drama department should be 
known to give only quality performances. 
(2) The drama department should offer in a 
three- or four-year cycle a variety of kinds of 
plays. (3) It should properly prepare the 
students for each type of play. (4) It should 
prepare the students for school-wide evalua- 
tion of the performances. Surely rnglish 
teachers must approve her suggestions, and 
in most cases they will be the ones to carry 
these into action. 


THE WARREN ENGLISH PROJECT IS 
a service established by the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education and the Warren 
Benevolent Fund to assist teachers in plan- 
ning the language arts program for noncol- 
lege-preparatory students in Grades VII 
through XII. The project has collected a 
library of curriculum materials, conducted 
workshop meetings, distributed teacher- 
made materials, and instututed a two-week 
summer curriculum workshop. Until the 
present, the activities of the project have 
been confined to New England, but now it is 
ready to serve teachers elsewhere. Four bul- 
letins on “Adjusting to Individual Differ- 
ences in English”—-No. 1 on reading skills, 
No. 2 on writing skills, No. 3 on uses of read- 
ing, and No. 4 on listening—are obtainable 
at twenty-five cents each. Its teaching 
guides, units, lesson plans, and professional 
literature are available on short-term loans 
to curriculum committees. Address Warren 
I:nglish Project, Boston University School 
of Education, Boston 15. 


ARNO JEWETT, UNITED STATES OF- 
tice of Education specialist in language arts, 
writes in the November Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals on “Improving the Languate Arts 
Program.” The major contribution of his 
paper is a list of fifty “suggested practices” 
which the principal may submit to his teach- 
ers with the request that they check each of 
these as ‘‘Doing Now,” “Will Do Later,” or 
“Not Desired.” The list is a good point of 
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departure for departmental discussions lead- 
ing to improvement and could be circulated 
by a chairman if the principal were uninter- 
ested or too busy. Many principals have the 
Bulletin and would be glad to lend it. 


THE ENTIRE BULKY OCTOBER 
number of the Architectural Forum is ja 
school issue overflowing with exciting ideas 
for new school construction. It would seem 
that many architects understand better the 
needs of teachers and students than some 
school boards, to whose attention this issue 
might profitably be drawn. 


“THE EDUCATORS AND TV” (LIFE, 
December 7) indicates some of the potenti- 
alities of television for education by pictur- 
ing illustrative material from school-spon- 
sored programs already successful, such as 
Dr. Frank Baxter’s course on Shakespeare’s 
plays, and others in science and_ social 
studies. 


VARIOUS METHODS BY WHICH 
some committees are attempting to ease the 
teacher shortage and attract new teachers 


into the profession are reported by Time 
(November 16). Suggestive for local action. 


EISENHOWER EXCHANGE FELLOW- 
ships, Inc., was recently organized by a 
group of prominent businessmen in observ- 
ance of the President’s birthday. Its object 
is to train “rising young leaders in non-Com- 
munist nations to help solve their countries’ 
most urgent social and economic problems.” 
Some will be brought to the United States. 
Some Americans will be sent elsewhere, de- 
pending on the individual problem mapped 
out with each fellow. College degrees will not 
necessarily be required of applicants. About 
twenty fellowships (each $7,000-$8,000) will 
be available in the fall. Eventually it is 
hoped to have one hundred. 


ORGANIZATION OF A’ NATIONAL 
asssociation of teachers of “core” courses was 
seriously considered at a conference of 
people from fifteen states at West Virginia 
University late in October. A continuing 
committee was appointed, and a conference 
was scheduled for next fall at Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


About Literature 


PERSPECTIVES USA IS A QUAR- 
terly magazine of art, literature, and music 
supported indirectly by Ford money and in- 
tended to present contemporary American 
arts to the intellectuals of other countries. 
Elegantly printed, the American edition 
sells for $1.50 per issue, or $5.00 per year. 

The editor for Number 5 (fall, 1953), 
Malcolm Cowley, writes of “The Literary 
Situation, 1953.” He finds that fiction and 
poetry seem to be standing still but that 
there is more and better critical writing than 
heretofore. Even book reviews are better 
done, by more mature and more careful 
men. Criticism in the more serious sense has 
profited from the movement for explication 

though this sometimes stops short of eval- 
uation—by the establishment of excellent 
literary quarterlies and by the discovery of 
American literature of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, now enriched by all the associations 
it has accumulated from past reading and 
appreciation, as subject matter to write 
about. Everyone talks about a crisis in the 
theater, and:at least two important new 
dramatists have appeared—Arthur Miller 
and Tennessee Williams. Noting that the 
poetry prizes have been going to elderly 
poets, Cowley omits praise for any of the 
younger men. Perhaps the apparent halt in 
fiction is due to the contrary directions of 
two schools, such writers as Eudora Welty 
working for inwardness, irony, and symbol- 
ism, while such writers as Nelson Algren, 
Ralph Ellison, and Saul Bellow are writing 
a warm and personal sort of naturalism or 
social realism. On the whole, he finds the 
period to be one of excellent technique in 
which writers are waiting for something to 
give them a fresh direction and impulse. 
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In the same issue of Perspectives psycholo- 
gist Henry A. Murray writes about Conrad 
Aiken, whom he thinks most perceptive and 
characteristic of the human spirit in America 
today. He points out that Aiken submerged 
himself in Freudian theory and then came 
up with “the pearl of brightness’’—a cour- 
ageous view of our difficult world. 

Sociologist David Riesman contributes 
“Some Observations on Changes in Leisure 
Attitudes.” We still retain something of the 
Puritan feeling that leisure is sinful, and 
some of our most cultivated people are so 
burdened with avocational activities (du- 
ties?) as to have no relaxation. He does not 
tell us what he thinks are the best ways to 
spend “unemployed” time. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER HAD 
the arena stage instead of the outer and in- 
ner stages we have been taught by the schol- 
ars of our generation. At least this is the 
opinion of Leslie Hotson, of Yale, who has 
dropped literary bombs before. He writes in 
the summer, 1953, issue of the Sewanee Re- 


view. He argues from a picture drawn in 
1596, from descriptions of performances at 
court, at Oxford, and at the Inns of Court, 
and from the Elizabethan use of ‘tamphi- 
theatre” to designate a theater. 


THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER 
should be in the hands of every Shake- 
speare devotee. It reviews all the serious 
publications in its field and reports lectures 
and conferences and important “revivals” of 
the plays. Editor: Louis Marder, Pembroke 
State College, Pembroke, North Carolina. 
Six issues annually, $1.00. 


IN “THE PAPERBACK REVOLUTION” 
(Saturday Review, November 28) B. Appel 
describes the current civil war between 
hardback and paperback publishers. It con- 
tains much interesting information on the 
current state of the industry. We have with 
us today the traditional clothbound novel, 
the paperback reprint, and, since 1950, the 
paperback original. ‘The most significant 
fact seems to be that there is a trend for 
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many authors, though not all, to by-pass the 
“hardback” publisher and consign their 
works directly to the paperback market. 
How good and how bad are the paperback 
originals? Opinions vary, but all the avail- 
able facts seem to indicate in this third year 
of original publishing that there is a growing 
rather than diminishing respect for the mil- 
lions of readers in today’s paperback public. 


“MELVILLE’S ‘MOBY DICTIONARY’ ”’ 
in the December Word Study makes the 
point that Melville freely used words that 
had not been in the dictionaries. These are 
chiefly nautical or specifically whaling terms; 
but “clump,” “mistify,” “stash,” and “un- 
splinterable” are examples of more gener- 
al innovations. He also used some words in 
their etymological rather than their devel- 
oped senses. 


RUTH McKENNY (MY SISTER 
Eileen) contributes a delightful familiar es- 
say to the January Holiday on the dangers 
of relating literature to life. Well informed 
on the mores of the French from the works 
of Gide, Proust, Mauriac, Constant, Coc- 
teau, etc., she was surprised to be unable to 
find among her wide range of French ac- 
quaintances any evidence of the wife-mis- 
tress and other types of affaires consistently 
portrayed by those authors. She was equally 
surprised to find that her French friends’ 
conception of the American mores had been 
formed from impressions of the inhabitants 
of William Faulkner’s Jefferson, Mississippi! 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF POETRY’S 
six annual prize awards for poems published 
in that magazine during the immediately 
preceding year appears in the November 
issue. Recipients are Vernon Watkins, Wil- 
liam Meredith, Elder Olson, Ruth Hersch- 
berger, Ruth Stone, and Robert Penn War- 
ren. A retrospective view of names of previ- 
ous winners, also published in this issue, al- 
most constitutes a capsule history of con- 
temporary American poetry. 


{Concluded on p. 109! 


The National Council in Los Angeles 


Tx Los Angeles convention of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English at Thanks- 
giving was an unqualified success. In a far 
corner of the country, with the plains and 
the Rocky Mountains between it and most 
of the populous areas of the country, it still 
drew an attendance of about 1,950. Of the 
110 Directors answering the roll call at the 
Thanksgiving morning meeting of the 
Board, only the normal proportion were 
Californians. The “summer weather at 
Thanksgiving” advertised in advance pub- 
licity was enjoyed, with the mercury above 
80 degrees at least twice. The locai Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, led by Lorietta 
Scheerer, did a superb job, planning so well 
in advance that its members seemed just 
happy convention visitors. Only Publicity 
Chairman Mary Turner was tied to her desk 
by the unavoidable press conferences. The 
Convention News appeared punctually in 
four partly preplanned and illustrated edi- 
tions. And the program proved as effective 
as even President Harlen M. Adams and 
Second Vice-President Blanche Trezevant, 
the program architects, could possibly have 
hoped. 

The convention was marked by several 
innovations. The most important of these 
was the introduction of the Council’s first 
Executive Secretary. J. N. Hook was pre- 
sented to the Directors on Thanksgiving 
morning, and in his quiet way pledged him- 
self to do his very best in Council service. 
Here, and as he met members throughout 
the convention, he gave the impression that 
the Executive Committee had made a wise 
choice. A minor but welcome change was the 
transfer of the reception from crowded 
Thanksgiving afternoon to the evening hour 
after the general session. Third, the release 
of the pamphlet Censorship and Controversy 
and the resolution concerning teachers and 


communism were the Council’s first full 
statements on a controversial social prob- 
lem. A fourth feature was the emphasis upon 
affiliated local associations. Recently, in 
order that much of the committee work 
might be done in personal conferences, the 
Executive Committee had chosen the nucle- 
us of one committee from New York City 
and that of another from the membership of 
the New Jersey Association, It had also ar- 
ranged for an exhibit of materials produced 
by affiliates, and their periodicals, literary 
maps, and pamphlets filled a whole exhibit 
booth. In the Board of Directors the repre- 
sentatives of two Pacific Coast affiliates and 
of a midwestern one urged that some Coun- 
cil tasks which might be assigned to commit- 
tees should instead be assigned to strong af- 
filiates. The Board encouraged the proposal. 
Fourth, the Modern Language Association 
of America, the College English Association 
(San Francisco Bay Area, unaffiliated), and 
the National Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors had sent official representatives. 

Vice-President Blanche ‘Trezevant con- 
ducted the General Session on Thanks- 
giving evening with particular dignity and 
directness. The fifteen hundred present were 
welcomed heartily and understandingly by 
G. Millage Montgomery, of the Los Angeles 
City Schools; C. C. Trillingham, of the 
Los Angeles County schools; and Gordon 
A. Wilson, of the Southern California 
Association of Teachers of English. Presi- 
dent Adams read this greeting: 

DEAR Dr. ADAMs: 

The English language is a precious heritage. 
Great documents of human freedom, great 
poetry and philosophy are its treasures. 

As teachers of English, your associates in the 
National Council are the custodians of that 
heritage. More than that, you bear the respon- 
sibility for passing along to the youth of America 
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a love for and an understanding of those ideals 
of our heritage which find repeated expression 
in our rich and flexible mother tongue—the 
ideals of peace, freedom, dignity, reverence for 
God, and respect for our fellow man. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER 


The audience listened appreciatively to 
Harlen M. Adams’ President’s Address, an 
informative and inspiring report on the 
state of the Council (see page 65). Then 
Leslie D. Lindou took the group with him 
on a literary pilgrimage to Stratford by way 


Joun C. GERBER 


First Vice-President 


of the Lake Country. Finally, Henry Alonzo 
Myers presented an uplifting exposition of 
the nature of literature and its function in a 
democracy geared to a reverence for science. 

At the Annual Dinner on Friday evening 
Vice-President Lou LaBrant was a genial, 
brisk toastmistress. The first speaker was 
Dore Schary, vice-president of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, on “The Literature of the 
Sereen.”’ The text of this address will appear 
in an early issue of the English Journal. He 
was followed by Frieda Hennock, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
spoke earnestly without notes. She empha- 
sized the terrific influence of television; we 
need educational television stations, freed 
from commercial pressures of all sorts. 


School people can supply or enlist the nec- 
essary talent. The public is responding well 
indeed to appeals for support of such sta- 
tions. Will we do our part? Asa leader in the 
fight to reserve air channels for educational 
use and in arousing community backing for 
projected stations, she deserves our real 
gratitude. The program concluded with the 
surprise presentation for the Council of a 
complete set of the writings of Chicagoan 
Carl Sandburg, autographed by Carl, to 
Wilbur Hatfield, who was retiring after 
thirty-four years from the office of secretary- 
treasurer. To the toastmistress’s generous 


Josepu Mrrsanp 


Second Vice-President 


words of praise Mr. Hattield replied that 
the Council friendships had been a rare 
privilege and predicted that the Council will 
grow even more rapidly in size and service. 
The Saturday luncheon program was a 
delicious high-calorie intellectual dessert to 
the full-course feast of ideas and inspiration. 
It left everyone with a taste for more and a 
realization that he had had all he could di- 
gest. Margery Bailey in her address on 
“Shakespeare in Action” proved to be an 
actess, a wit, and a scholar. This magazine 
will present next month as much of this ad- 
dress as Miss Bailey can put into an article, 
but print cannot reproduce her inimitable 
“mouthing” of ‘“To be, or not to be.” 
Richard Armour, Scripps College, who al- 
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ternates serious scholarship and the writing 
of light verse (and this year is on leave of 
absence on a Ford Foundation Fellowship), 
made sound observations on how the writer 
of light verse makes himself useful both in 
the classroom and in society. He remarked 
that one of the advantages of light verse 
over serious poetry is that it can be under- 
stood(!) and that its use in the classroom can 
convince the doubting student that there 
can be fun in rhyme and meter. In time, you 
may even promote him from Bishop (‘How 
To Treat Elves’) to Pope! An effective 
writer and teacher, Armour thinks, “has to 


LUELLA B. Cook 


Chairman High School Section 


aim both high and low to hit the bull’s-eye.” 
Ihe use of the social satirist in verse is to 
keep us cut down to size. Self-critical laugh- 
ter is practiced with less gusto today than 
formerly (how would Will Rogers get by to- 
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day?). It is least practiced and most feared 
by demagogic leaders. Thus light verse, by 
keeping laughter alive, can help to keep de- 
mocracy alive. His own verses used for illus- 
tration so pleased the audience that he had 
to curb the applause. 

The Friday programs cannot be reported 
here. The conferences, in three series, two in 
the morning and one in the afternoon— 
numbered twenty-four. Some of the longer 
contributions will be published later. 

The Section Meetings came Saturday 
morning. That of the High School Section 
aroused the real enthusiasm of the thousand 


Kennell-Fllis 
Epna L. STERLING 


Chairman Elementary Section 

teachers present. Most or all of the ad- 
dresses will be printed soon in the English 
Journal. Unfortunately — the 
which was very effectively led by Harold 
Huseby, was not recorded, 


discussion, 


Business 


The Board of Directors elected as officers 
of the Council for 1954 the candidates pro- 
posed by the Nominating Committee last 
May. They are: 

President: Lou La Brant, Atlanta University 
First Vice-President: JouN C. GERBER, State 

University of Iowa 
Second Vice-President: MERSAND, Cur- 

riculum Bureau, New York City Schools 


The officers, with Past Presidents Lennox 
Grey and Harlen M. Adams, High Schoo! 
Section Chairman Luella B. Cook, Elemen- 
tary Chairman Edna L. Sterling, and the col 
lege chairman to be elected, form the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Secretary 
will serve as treasurer also. : 

The Board of Directors also elected the 
following Nominating Committee to  pro- 
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pose candidates this spring for election next 
fall as officers for 1955: Paul Farmer, chair- 
man, Harlen M. Adams, Helen F. Olson, 
Robert C. Polley, and Blanche Trezevant. 

The High School Section elected to its 
Section Nominating Committee, which will 
propose candidates for the Section Commit- 
tee and for Directors of the Council repre- 
senting the Section, Richard C. Corbin, 
Marion C. Sheridan, and Helen Brown, and 
the Executive Committee of the Council 
named Richard C. Corbin to serve with 
them. Their report will appear in the March 
English Journal, and the election will be 
conducted by mail in May. 


LENNOX GREY 
President 1952 
Iivecutive Committee 1953 54 


The Annual Business Meeting (all Coun- 
cil members) elected the following Direc- 
tors-at-Large, for three years beginning 
Thanksgiving Day, 1954: Richard A. 
Meade, Karl Dykema, Milacent Grimes 
Oevirk, Helen F. Olson, Wanda Robertson, 
and Lorietta Scheerer. This meeting also 
amended the Council constitution to abolish 
the position of secretary-treasurer, to make 
clear that the Executive Committee is sub- 
ject to the directions of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and to permit section nominating com- 
mittees to report in January instead of De- 
cember. It also adopted a by-law requiring 
the Executive Committee to employ an 
executive secretary. [t received invitations 
to hold the 1954 convention in Atlantic City 
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and in New York and to meet any year in 
Toronto. Its heaviest work was the consid- 
eration and adoption of resolutions, which 
should be read and circulated as widely as 
possible. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by its chairman, Edna 
L. Sterling, and upon her motion adopted. 
These resolutions rendered deserved thanks 
to the Committee on Arrangements, Loriet- 
ta Scheerer, chairman; to the California 
Council of English Associations, Alfred 
Grommon, past president, and Mabel Rice, 
president; to the Southern California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, Gordon Wil- 


Haren M. ApaAms 
President 1953 


Levecutive Committee 1954-55 


son, president; to Superintendents A. J. Stod- 
dard of Los Angeles and C. C. Trillingham 
of Los Angeles County and their staffs; to 
Monsignor Patrick J. Dignan, superintend- 
ent of the Catholic Schools of the Archdio- 
cese of Los Angeles; to the Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce; to the Statler 
Hotel; to the Council officers: Harlen 
Adams, Lou La Brant, Blanche Trezevant, 
and Wilbur Hatfield; and to the Commission 
on the English Curriculum (and commended 
its further plans). Another resolution ex- 
pressed sorrow over the passing of Guy C. 
Moore, who has been a strong influence in 
locating the convention in Los Angeles, and 
still another conferred honorary life-mem- 
bership in the Council upon Wilbur Hatfield 
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The report also included the following im- 
portant declarations of opinion: 


WHEREAS the increasing enrolments in all 
public schools and the shortage of efficient 
teaching personnel are creating problems of 
maintaining high standards of instruction; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE go on record as 
urging that state and local committees be organ 
ized to carry on vigorous selective teacher-re 
cruitment programs to aid in providing an ade- 
quate number of qualified teachers for the coun 
try’s schools; and to urge that all colleges adopt 
the principle of the establishment of required 
courses in English for the initial certifieation for 
teaching services. 


WHEREAS mass media of communication are 
increasingly influences that affect children and 
are means of reaching the public and of present 
ing facts, attitudes, and evidence, and hence of 
giving appreciations and understanding to the 
American people; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE reatiirm its sup 
port of the position of Federal Communications 
Commission in keeping the allocated television 
channels open for educational assignments. 


WHEREAS the NCTE, with other organiza 
tions of teachers, is profoundly concerned. in 
such current questions as the restrictions upon 
the choice of classroom materials and the right 
of Communists to teach in the public schools of 
the United States; and 

WHEREAS numerous other professional or 
ganizations and responsible individuals have 
taken positive stands regarding such questions; 
and 

WHEREAS a committee of the NCTE has pre 
pared a pamphlet entitled Censorship and Con 
troversy Which has been carefully read and criti 
cized by an NCTE committee, approved by the 
Council Director of Publications, and published 
by the Council; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE commend the work 
of the Committee on Censorship and Controver 
sy and reaffirm the following positions taken by 
the Committee: 

1. The National Council of Teachers of English 
reasserts the freedom to teach. It believes 
that freedom to teach is closely bound to the 
freedoms to listen, to speak, to write, and to 
read. In reasserting all these freedoms, it 
again reaffirms its loyalties to American 
democracy. 

. The NCTE believes that freedom to teach in- 
cludes freedom to examine and to dissent 
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from, within the limits of loyalty and integri 
ty, not only those beliefs which are safe and 
popular but those which are held by the few 
and are unpopular with many. The Council 
believes that denying access to all relevant 
facts is as much a betrayal of responsibilities 
as is indoctrination with fanatic creeds and 
that both practices are indeed totalitarian 
The Council believes that freedom to teach 
includes freedom to be taught. Since youth- 
ful minds are not fully equipped to judge the 
worth of only one set of ideas advocated by 
one group, the American ideal of freedom re 
quires that youth have access to the litera- 
ture of a variety of great writers and thinkers 
down through the ages. [t believes that the 
study of such writings includes the right to 
discuss, reject, the use such ideas. It con 
cludes, therefore, that it is not only the right 
but the responsibility of the teacher to pre 
sent ideas with which he does not agree. 
Finally, it affirms that speaking, writing, 
reading, and using such literature provides 
the foundation for the processes of reason 
which are the bulwarks of our democratic 
life. 
[t is the strong conviction of the NCTE that 
schools and colleges of the nation must be 
guarded not only against communism but 
also against those persons who use the fear of 
communism as a pretext for their attacks 
upon the American educational system. 

. The Council believes, also, that the responsi 
bility of teachers lies as much in the treat 
ment and in the way materials are used as in 
the materials themselves. Fairness, perspec 
tive, a scrupulous regard for accuracy, for 
evidence, for reasonable interpretation, and, 
above all, for respect for the individual as a 
member of a group make possible a healthy 
education. This healthy education demands, 
and is made possible only with, a free use of 
materials for responsible teaching. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Angela M. Broening, Lou La Brant, and 
Leon C. Hood and was adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English regrets that the program 
“Author Meets the Critics” has been taken off 
the air and that the Secretary communicate to 
the Du Mont Television Network and other 
networks the urgent desirability of resuming 
this excellent program. If this program is re- 
stored, the members of NCTE should do all that 
is possible to increase the listening audience. 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


LINCOLN McKEEVER. By Eleazar Lipsky. 
Appleton. $3.50. Rich historical background: 
New Mexico in the nineteenth century. Race 
hatred and robbery had resulted in an appalling 
situation. When an editor, a framed Spanish 
aristocrat, was accused of murder, Lincoln Mc 
Keever, who delighted in defending the under- 
dog, came to his aid. Bitter but not devoid of 
humor, Literary Guild December choice. 


THE WHITEOAK BROTHERS: JALNA 
1923. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $3.75. 
The many readers who have followed the 
Jalna novels will be delighted with this one. It 
isa return to the Jalna of nearly twenty years 
before the previous books. The old grand 
mother, the uncles, Renny, Meg, and the young 
schoolboys make up the family, and, as usual 
in the author’s stories, a delightful and amusing 
family it is. 


THE DOCTORS. By André Soubiran. Trans 
lated Ly Oliver Coburn. Putnam, $3.95, First 
volume of a best-selling trilogy in France. Jean 
Nérac tells the story of his experiences as an 
idealistic medical student in the University of 
Paris. There are fascinating details of hospitals, 
of unselfish high-principled doctors, and less 
pleasing details of torrid love affairs and ques 
tionable people. But it is a vital, rich story of 
experience and the pathological world. 


EYES OF BOYHOOD. Edited by Clyde Brion 
Davis. Lippincott. $3.75. The immortal Ameri 
can boy from Davy Crockett to Jody Baxter.’ 
Twenty-four short stories or excerpts from 


books, all about boys, real and imaginary. Each 
is by a well-known author. Many will be fa 
miliar to the reader; Lincoln Steffens, Clarence 
Day, Stephen Crane, Hemingway, O. Henry, 
Saroyan, Mark Twain. It is a wonderful col 
lection and a rewarding experience to read as a 
whole. 


THE COMPLETE STORIES OF ERSKINE: 
CALDWELL. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell 


Little, Brown. $5.00. Ninety-six stories; the 
range is wide, as is the setting. Some are short, 
many are long. Violence, humor, brief character 
sketches, and lengthy studies of men and 
women under stress of temptation. Good 
reading. 


STORIES FROM THE SOUTHERN RE- 
VIEW. Edited by Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren. Louisiana State University 
Press. $6.00. These stories have been chosen on 
their merits and do not necessarily reflect the 
interests and problems of the South. They are of 
wide scope, limited to no region. Young writers, 
and even several students, are included. Such 
well-known authors as Jesse Stuart, Robert 
Penn Warren, Katherine Anne Porter, Kay 
Boyle, Eudora Welty, and others are repre- 
sented. An excellent, vital collection which will 
appeal to many readers. 435 pages. 


COLLECTED STORIES. By Osbert Sitwell. 
Harper. $5.00, Thirty-two short stories varying 
in style, mood, and content from satire and the 
sinister to young love, ideals, etc. Written with 
the craftsmanship which we expect of Sitwell. 
Characters represent many types. Beauty and 
originality are present in theme and expression. 


TALES OF LAND AND SEA. By Joseph Con 
rad. Introduction by William McFee. Hanover 
House. $2.95. Twelve classic stories of adven- 
ture. A rich anthology. Included are ‘The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,” “The End of the 
Tether,” glamorous oriental and raging sea 
stories; “Heart of Darkness,’ a jungle story; 
“With Gapar Ruiz,” “South American Giant,” 
and others. A book for the library. Unique 
illustrations. 695 pages. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By Christopher La- 
Farge. Coward-McCann. “A novel in verse on 
man’s perpetual search for pattern to his 
existence”’ (jacket). Theme of the novel: Is not 
man enriched by a reasonable acceptance of the 
inevitable social burdens that life imposes on 
humans? Time: 1947. Location: a village in 
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Rhode Island. Villagers are concerned with 
village problems, interwoven with their own 
loves, interests, and hopes. The story moves 
smoothly on a high emotional plane. 


TEAPOTS AND QUAILS AND OTHER 
NEW NONSENSES. By Edward Lear. Edited 
by Angus Davidson and Philip Hofer. Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. Formerly unpublished 
quatrains taken from the Houghton Library 
collection of Lear manuscripts. Lear drawings, 
too. 


THE MOON IS SHINING BRIGHT AS 
DAY. Edited by Ogden Nash. Lippincott. $3.00, 
The poet has selected 175 of his favorite poems, 
including some of his own. For all ages. Illus 
trated. 


RIVERSIDE POETRY 1953. Edited by W. H. 
Auden, Marianne Moore, and Karl Shapiro. 
$1.50 (paper). An anthology of forty new poems 
selected from entries in the contest for college 
students sponsored by the Riverside Church. 
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STILLMEADOW AND SUGARBRIDGE. By 
Gladys Taber and Barbara Webster. Lippincott. 
$5.00. Barbara lives in an old-fashioned farm- 
house, ‘‘Sugarbridge,” in Pennsylvania. Gladys 
lives in “Stillmeadow,” a Connecticut farm- 
house. Through their exchange of letters we get 
a delightful feeling of country living, change of 
seasons, neighbors, and animals. Beautifully 
illustrated by Barbara’s husband, Edward 
Shenton. 359 pages. 


GREAT ENGLISH SHORT NOVELS. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Cyril Connolly. Dial. In 
three parts: “The Simplest Forms,” “The Ex 
panding Psyche,” “The Limits of Form.” In- 
cluded are a biography, an imaginary biography, 
an adventure story, three types of the psycho 
logical thriller, an allegory, an analytical love 
story, and a comedy of manners. Samuel 
Johnson, Maria Edgeworth, George Eliot, 
Joseph Conrad, Aldous Huxley, Thomas Love 
Peacock, Virginia Woolf, and others are repre 
sented. A book for the library. 


NVo nfict ion 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton. $6.00. This final volume 
of Churchill’s history of the second World War 
is to Americans perhaps the most inieresting 
one. It includes an appraisal of F.D.R. and 
comments on Truman and Eisenhower. The 
progress of the war is presented us a brilliant 
panorama, with a great deal happening in 
many countries—-France, England, Italy, Po 
land, Japan. Mussolini and Hitler meet tragic 
ends, but new dangers rob peace and victory of 
their glory. 800 pages. December Book-of-the 
Month selection. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE. By Nathan Ausubel. Crown. $5.00 
By the author of A Treasury of Jewish Folklore. 
Important events of Jewish history, Jewish 
ideas and philosophy, and notable names of im 
portant Jews of all ages. More than a thousand 
pictures portray every aspect of Jewish history. 
A rich and authoritative history of a great peo 
ple in a handsome volume. 


MAN, TIME, AND FOSSILS. By Ruth Moore. 
Knopf. $5.75. A companion book to Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars. A dramatic study 
anthropology; man’s history and evolution 
written for the layman. 


THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 
kedited by Bernard DeVote. Houghton. $6.50. 
The condensed journals of Lewis and Clark, 
whom Jefferson commissioned to explore the 
Missouri and find the Northwest Passage. A 
sourcebook of American history and Amezicana 
at its best. 


CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
THE JOURNALS OF MATTHEW RICCI, 
1583-1610. Translated by Louis J. Gallagher, 
S.J. Random House. $7.50. The Journals were 
written in Italian for the Society of Jesus and 
were found after Ricci’s death, were translated 
into Latin, and now appear in English. From the 
Translator’s Preface, 1953: “Chinese life of the 
future will be modeled, to a considerable ex 
tent, upon their unique and original pattern 
of the past.”” The book indicates our consider 
able misunderstanding of the pattern of the 
past. 617 pages. 


THE CIVIL WAR. By James Street. Dial. 
$3.00. “An unvarnished account of the late 
but still lively hostilities.” The author is quite 
a phrase-maker; he raps heads to the’ right and 
to the left of us. We have fancied, he believes, 
many weird myths. He does record many facts 
not familiar to most of us, and he throws as 
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much mud at Jeff Davis and Lee as at Lincoln 
and Grant. No doubt we can learn much from 
his “unvarnished truth.”? The book is bound in 
blue and gray. Ilustrated. 144 pages. 


IT’S GOOD TO BE BLACK. By Ruby Berkley 
Goodwin. Doubleday. $3.50. The author writes 
the story of her family and childhood in a min- 
ing village in Illinois. Her father’s words, “I 
want you to be proud you’re black,”’ molded her 
life. She never found cause for resentment and 
envy. Life was good; she was happy. 


COURAGE IS THE KEY. By Alexander 
Klein. Twayne. $3.75. In a preface the author 
speaks of the disillusionment and spiritual con 
fusion which mark our age-—the insecurity 
under which we live. He presents a group of 
true tales of physical and spiritual suffering 
and experiences written by men and women 

some of them well-known authors—about their 
own lives or people known to them, ‘These peo- 
ple met trouble and sorrow and overcame their 
handicaps. An encouraging study of mankind. 


COMMUNICATION AND PERSUASION. 
By Carl 1. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold 
H. Kelley. Yale University Press. $4.50. A 
study of how people’s minds are changed, who 
changes them, and why. The authors are pro 
fessors of psychology at Yale. 


HERMAN MELVILLE: CYCLE AND EPI 
CYCLE. By Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Harvard 
University Press. $5.50. Melville’s grand 
daughter has collected letters written by or 
about Melville and has added comments, 
genealogical charts, and illustrations. 


THE HAUNTED HEROES OF EUGENE 
O'NEILL. By Edwin A. Engel. Harvard Uni 
versity Press. $4.75. A timely book following 
the playwright’s recent death. The author traces 
the dominant themes of O’Neill’s plays. 


WRITINGS FROM WILLA) CATHER’S 
CAMPUS YEARS. Edited by James R. Shively. 
University of Nebraska Press. Information 
about Willa Cather’s life, writings, and per 
sonality when she was a student at the Univer 
sity of Nebraska. Former students have been 
interviewed, and some of their letters are pub 
lished. Some of her writings and short stories 
originally printed in newspapers and magazines 
are printed here. Dorothy Canfield and Louise 
Pound were among college friends. 


ENGLISH FOURNAL 


THE PORTABLE RENAISSANCE READ. 
ER. Edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin McLaughlin. Viking. $2.50. Selections 
from a hundred and fifty Renaissance writers, 
1350-1600, illustrating politics, arts, religion, 
etc. Introduction, bibliography, and chrono 
logical charts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA. By Robert 
M. Hutchins. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
103. $2.50. In four lectures on the Walgreen 
Foundation, Hutchins attacks industrialization, 
specialization, philosophical diversity, and 
social and political conformity as_ seriously 
damaging influences upon American universi- 
ties. He rightly says that the central aim of 
college and university education is to develop 
wisdom in the students and even gives moral, 
aesthetic, spiritual development place 
alongside the intellectual. He more dubiously 
relegates all vocational to apprenticeship or 
“other” schools. He makes many provokingly 
sweeping assertions. 


ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE. By Belle C. 
LaFollette and Fola LaFollette. Macmillan. ‘Two 
volumes, boxed. Pp. 1305. $15. The great pro 
gressive’s wife and daughter, using the many 
letters and other papers he and they had pre 
served and their own memories of him and his 
activities, have recorded his political life in 
detail. They see him as a hero, able, honest, and 
devoted to the common people; and they sce 
others only as with him or against him. 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA, Edited by 
H.W. Rickett, Crown. $10. Paintings by Mary 
Vaux Walcott and Dorothy Falcon Platt. Based 
ona publication of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Four hundred flowers in full-page authentic 
color, Introduction. Glossary with name and 
description of each flower. Identification chart. 
About 8312”. Twenty-five selected prints: 
life-size, full natural coloring for framing. 


THE STORY OF GLASS. By Freda Diamond. 
Harcourt. $3.75. The story of glass and its 
present-day applications. Readers blessed by a 
curiosity about the things we see and use in our 
daily living will enjoy this study of the past, 
present, and future of glass: how man learned 


to make it, its various forms—functional and 
decorative—from stained glass windows to its 
use in science and industry, Photographs. 


THE RIVERS RAN EAST. By Leonard Clark. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00. A fascinating account 
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of an adventurer’s exploration of the Upper 
(Amazon. Clark believes he found in the jungles 
of the headwaters traces of the fabled Seven 
Cities of Cibola 
sought gold. He found Indians panning gold 
returned with $16,000) worth. Head 
hunters, snakes, insects, malaria, and cannibals 
add excitement. Photographs and maps. 


HANDBOOK OF TOMORROW'S AN 
TIQUES. By Carl W. Drepperd and Marjorie 
Matthews Smith. Crowell. $3.95, ‘Illustrates 
hundreds of objects in contemporary pictures, 
with explanatory text arranged alphabetically 
for ready reference.” For the serious collectors 
or the people who enjoy knowing and seeing, 
pictures and will be a 
pleasant diversion. 


THE ALLEYS OF MARRAKESH. By Peter 
Mayne. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75. A young 
English writer who had spent much of his life 
among the Moslems spent a year among the 
Moors of Marrakesh, not as a tourist but as a 
friend. He had this book in mind. He bought a 
small house, hired a maid, and entered as far as 
possible into the life about him. He learned their 
language and made friends. He writes sincerely 
and with appreciation of the Moorish culture. 
A gay jacket. 


CHINESE ART. By Judith and Arthur Hart 
Studio-Crowell. $8.50. Preface: ‘This 
is a book about Chinese art and about the role 
that art has played in the history of China and 
the lives of its people.”” A complete, well-illus 
trated book; recent excavations have disproved 
many earlier theories. A history of the dynasties 
tells much about the religions, philosophies, and 
with the West. 150 illustrations; & 
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color plates. A handsome, impressive, and in 
structive book. About 104”, 


MY SAN FRANCISCO: AN APPRECIA 
TION. By Joseph Henry Jackson. Crowell. Pp. 
42. $1.50. The author has lived in the city for 
thirty years. He writes with love and enthusi- 
asm of the many characteristics of the people, 
the climate, the weather, the beauty. A city 
still young-—where “it is still earlier than you 
think.”’ Very cheerful. 


FIRE IN THE ASHES: EUROPE IN MID 
CENTURY. By Theodore H. White. Sloane. 
$5.00. The author believes that the fate of Eu- 
rope depends upon developments in England, 
France, and Germany. He writes a general sur- 
vey of each and of their representative men. It 
is a broad study, including the European Union, 
North Atlantic Alliance, and Russian com 
munism. Mr. White has been for fifteen years an 
American correspondent. He is hopeful of the 
future and proud of America’s part in what has 
been accomplished and what be believes will 
come. Good reading. 


THE WAY OF A SHIP. By Alan Villiers. 
Scribner’s. $6.50. The author has sailed ships 
since he was fifteen years old, and he com- 
manded the last full-rigged ship to sail round the 
Horn. He loved the ships and made them a life- 
study. In his Preface he states his purpose: to 
make a clear exposition of handling the sails and 
the ships, to tell the stories of outstanding ships, 
owners, and shipmasters. There are histories of 
noted ships. In the 1930's the last magnificent 
Cape Horn vessels ceased to round the tip of 
South America. One chapter deals with ‘“The 
Sailors.” About 65 X 9’. Many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations. End maps. 429 pages. 


Professional 


THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY.° By Robert M. 
Hutchins. Harper. Pp. 112. $2.00. Hutchins re 
iterates his convictions that schools and colleges 
are to train students’ intellects, leaving moral 
and spiritual matters for home and church, and 
that, since training of man and citizen is more 
important than training of the worker, voca 
tional education should be relegated to special 
following liberal education. He would 
have education proceed almost entirely by the 
reading of books and discussion. If only Hutch 
ins knew more ordinary people and classroom 
conditions and psychology of learning! 


schools: 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By John R. Morton. Uni 
versity of Alabama Press. Pp. 144. Cloth, $2.25; 
paper, $1.00. This study, by the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, covers the his 
tory as well as the present state of “extension” 
activities. The extent of such education is sur- 
prising: nearly 25,000 classes, 172,000. cor- 
respondence students, more than 2,000,000 
total enrolment, not counting the 75,000,000 
covered by films, visual aids, and broadcasting. 
Even allowing for duplications in that last 
figure, extension is coming to be a major strand 
of education. 


Teaching Matertals 
For Class or Reference 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S OREGON TRAIL. 
Kdited by Arnold Leslie Lazarus. Globe. Pp. 243. 
$1.96. The original has been shortened by the 
omission of descriptive passages, and indirect 
narrative has been turned into direct. The 
vocabulary has been little altered, but sentence 
structure simplified. The editor has aimed pri- 
marily at making a readable adventure story, 
although his chapter-by-chapter discussion 
questions at the back bring out other values as 
well, 


THE LIVING U.S. CONSTITUTION. By 
Saul K. Padover. (“Mentor Books.”’) New 
American Library. Pp. 176. $0.35. An account 
of the framing of the Constitution, some con 
temporary opinions of it, pen portraits of the 
signers, the text itself, and Supreme Court de 
cisions interpreting it. 


TAB ANIMAL TALES. Selected by Hardy R. 
Finch. Edited by Mary Dirlam. Scholastic 
Corporation, Pp. 124. $0.25. Short stories in a 
variety of moods, taken from Scholastic Maga- 
zine. Easy and interesting for students not fond 
of reading. 


THE 1954 POCKET ALMANAC. Edited by 
the Staff of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. (“Cardinal Giants.’’) Pocket Books. 
Pp. 633. $0.50, A convenient reference for much 
information about population, government, ed 
ucation, ete. 


UNIT DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH 
By Jerome Shostak. Keystone Education Press 
(Oxford Book Co.). CORRECTING SEN- 
TENCE ERRORS. Pp. 41. $0.15. PUNCTUA- 
TION AND CAPITALIZATION. Pp. 44. 
$0.15. PREFERRED MODERN USAGE. Pp. 
53. $0.20. Carefully constructed consumable 
workbooks. An effort is made to develop the 
principles inductively, especially in the first 
two pamphlets. The sentences or fragments fre- 
quently run in sequence, and some are really 
funny. 


WHY WE SAY... By Robert L. Morgan. 
lustrated by Peter Hoffman. Sterling Publishing 
Co, (215 E. 37th St., New York City). Pp. 128. 
$2.00. This “guidebook to current idioms--and 
where they came from” is highly entertaining 
and for most of us full of surprises. Three or 
four items to a page, with modern, usually 
humorous pen-and-ink illustrations. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN 
POEMS. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. (“Cardi- 
nal Books.”’) Pocket Books. Pp. 299. $0.35. From 
Anne Bradstreet to Robert Lowell, with the most 
space going to the Concord Poets, Poe, Whit- 
man, and Emily Dickinson. As a rule, poets of 
today are represented by one or two pieces each. 
Che majority of the popular favorites are here, 
but often poems little known are also included-— 
more than in the Pocket Book of Verse and the 
Pocket Book of Popular Verse. Where a year is 
devoted to American literature, this little book 
will be useful as a supplement to the anthology 
used as a text. 


For Individual Use 


CITY DOG. By Gerald Raftery. Illustrated by 
L. D. Cram, Morrow. $2.50. Rod, a city show 
dog, seems to be lacking all collie instinets when 
his new master, Ted Carver, tries him out on the 
farm. He proves himself at home with the 
cattle and sheep, however, and then makes the 
toughest farm critics hang their heads when he 


leads them to the lost twins. Not a Carver man 
is missing from his side when he is taken to Doc 
Steel’s after the big bear hunt. Most appealing 
story for junior high. 

TuHetis HINKLE 
RooseveLt HicH ScHoo. 
East Cuicaco, INDIANA 
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WINNERS LOSERS. By Earl S. Coleman. 
Longmans. $2.50. The ingredients for a good 
story are here—fishing contest, cattle roundup, 
lion hunt—against the romantic background of 
ranching in the Sierra Nevadas. And an au- 
thentic teen-age problem-—for, though Nonie 
triumphs in feats of skill and daring, she does 
not achieve happiness until she has the percep- 
tion to charm Thatch by admiring his skill and 
acknowledging her own shortcomings, Good 
plot, good theme-—but the writing is wooden. 
Junior-high-schoolers may not mind. 


Epitu L. Hussey 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF TONY 
BEAVER, WEST VIRGINIAN. By Mary E. 
Cober. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. McKay. 
$2.75. Combining folk materials with history 
into a pleasing tale, Mary E. Cober relates the 
story of West Virginia’s most famous folk hero— 
Tony Beaver. Simply told and cleverly illus- 
trated, the story makes, nonetheless, good 
reading for upper elementary and junior high 
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school readers. It will have an appeal also for 
those interested in folk Americana. 
James H. Mason 
INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOO! 
HELENA, ALABAMA 


HUE AND CRY. By Elizabeth Yates. Coward- 
McCann. $3.00. Here is lively adventure, cen 
tered about vigilante action against horse 
stealing in a New Hampshire village of 1836. 
The heroine Melody, her parents and brothers, 
and the Irish lad she comes to love, meet the 
demands of honor and courage in a relationship 
of warm humanity. The picture of simple, 
tender family life is especially wholesome. This 
is an excellent tale for all high school young 
people and is particularly valuable for any who, 
like Melody, may be living in the special 
privacy of deafness. 

L. Hussey 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HiGH SCHOOL 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S Febru- 
ary selection for boys of twelve to sixteen is 
LUCKY STARR AND THE PIRATES OF 
THE ASTEROIDS, by Paul French (Double- 
day); for girls cf twelve to sixteen, WINNERS 
LOSERS, by Earl S. Coleman (Longmans). 


REPORT AND SUMMARY—{|Continued from p. 97| 


THE WORLD OF LITERATURE HAS 
recently lost by death three distinguished 
contemporary figures, Eugene O'Neill, Dy- 
lan Thomas, and Hillaire Belloc. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS IS 
quietly celebrating its 475th anniversary. 
Founded just a year after Caxton printed 
his first book in 1477, it has made available 
to the world literally thousands (its perma- 
nent catalogue has ten thousand titles) of 
distinguished books, from St. Jerome’s 
Commentaries on the A postle’s Creed to chil- 
dren’s stories and the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


“PREPARING HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
dents for College Composition,” a report by 
a group of San Francisco Bay area college 
teachers of English, was reported favorably 
in the September issue of the English Jour- 
na’. There it was suggested that interested 
persons elsewhere get it in, the California 
Journal of Secondary Education for fifty 
cents. Now the California Teachers Associa- 
tion’s Study Commission has purchased re- 
prints, which may be ordered from Dick 
Worthen, East Contra Costa Junior College, 
Golf Links Road, Concord, California, at 
cost--just a dime. A very big ten cents’ 
worth! 


This EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


semester, L ANGUAGE ARTS TESTS 


measure 
* Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 


student * Center-Durost Literature Acquaintance Test 
standing * Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
* Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test 


with * Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test 


These materials measure the objec- Here are 5 tests that give every school 
tives of language arts education with a basic language arts testing program 
the best of testing techniques. They at a price all can afford. Plan to use 
help you evaluate student achievement — them this semester—most can be ad- 
easily, effectively, and accurately. ministered in a single class period. 


Request information material and specimen sets from 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


-Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York + 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


As soon as | saw it 


| "knew" that Margaret Skinner's Cumulative Read- 


ing Record would help teachers trying to stimulate 
and guide student's individual reading. 


Thousands of teachers 
have proved that it does! 


Get a free sample and “teacher's manual” for the super- 
vision of “home reading." 


8110 South Halsted Street Chicago 20 


| 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE PROGRAM 


BREWTON LEMON 


LITERATURE 


THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES | 


SHARP 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS Grades 11 or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 


ABNEY | 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 


Grades 11 or 12 


Consider These Outstanding Features: 
e Literary content with high pupil interest. 
e A continuous program for developing and maintaining reading 


skills. 


e@ Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, English 
and Continental literature in the 11th and 12th grade books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Audio-Visual Aids | 


for Courses in 


American Literature 


An annotated list 
compiled by 


SisteR MARY BRIAN, 


Reprinted from College English 


$0.25 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 


8110 South Halsted Street Chicago 20 


WALL MAPS 
Literary-Pictorial 
For Teachers of English 
SlaL UNITED STATES 


Size 64 & 44” 
Scale 50 miles to the inch 


1000 colorful illustrations, 350 literary 
titles, 1000 names of writers, 19 re- 
gional book listings, 7 pioneer trails, 
3 large inset maps. 


J172qa NEW ENGLAND 
Size 44 X 64” 
Scale 8 miles to the inch 


Shows places of literary interest. Illus- 
trations of shrines. Inset maps of Boston 
and Cambridge. 


J12a BRITISH ISLES 


Size 44 64” 
Scale 14 miles to the inch 


Places of literary importance. Illustra- 
tions of castles, cathedrals, and shrines. 
Inset maps of London proper, and vi- 
cinity. 

Write for circular H19ace 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 RAVENSWOOD CHICAGO 40, ILL 


For the best preparation in 7th and 8th grade English language 


Mastering Your Language 


Perfecting Your Language 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


THE McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


McKee Blossom 


Stratton Lanphear 


No series of English language text- 
books has enjoyed the continuous 
success that is identified with The 
McKee Language Series. Used either as 
a complete basal series from grades 2 
through 8 or in the 7th and 8th grades 
only, the McKee series will best pre- 
pare your pupils to take part effec- 
tively in all the speaking and writing 
activities in which they must engage. 


| 

ayes 
Boston New York CHIcAGo San Francisco 


A new 
leader 
in the 

English 


field HERZBERG * GUILD * HOOK « STEVENS 


BETTER ENGLISH 


FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


Recently published, this new series is commanding the attention of 
teachers throughout the country for its new, different plan of teach- 


ing English. The Better English plan for mastery is based on these 
three steps: (1) Getting the Facts, which helps the student discover 
essential principles; (2) Using the Facts, which provides exercises 
illustrating the principles and fixing them in the student’s mind; and 
(3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts, which supplies testing exercises. 


Covered are all aspects of speaking, writing, reading, and listening 
and all phases of grammar. Copious exercises are included. Work- 
books and teachers’ manuals available. 


Write for circulars giving full details about this challenging new 


series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta3 Dallas? Columbus 16 SanFrancisco3 Toronto7 


Wouldn’t you like to be sure that 
your pupils will ENJOY as well as 
MAKE READING PROGRESS 
with the material you place in their hands? 


Literature — 
Conques Reading Skills 


GEORGE W. NORVELL 
CAROL HOVIOUS BOOKS 1-4 


Assurance has been built into the CONQUEST series. Twelve 
years of fact-gathering with the cooperation of 625 teachers and 
more than 50,000 boys and girls are the basis of these anthologies. 
Every selection bears the approval, by actual vote, of both 
teachers (for literary merit) and pupils (for enjoyability)—a 
hard test that makes for easy teaching and easy learning. 


Wings for Reading 


CAROL HOVIOUS 


1952 copyright. Children need no selling on this book. Stories 
and illustrations are brimming with activity irresistible to lively 
youngsters, while every line in the book trains them to read 
faster and better than ever before. 


Flying the Printways 
CAROL HOVIOUS 


Experience through Reading. Wouldn’t you be gratified to see your 
pupils make three years’ advance in one semester? Flying the 
Printways has produced just such amazing results with its hard- 
hitting attack on reading problems. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14 Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 


